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CHILDREN IN PALESTINE. 


By ANNA H. JEssupP, 
Beirut, Syria. 


IN wriTING of the children in Palestine at the present day, it 
must first of all be clearly understood that the people who live 
in Palestine are not all of the same race; that the inhabitants of 
different. sections, or sometimes even of two villages near 
together, are of different religions, with sharply drawn lines of 
‘separation in customs and beliefs. Thus we find Druses on 
Mount Carmel; Metawileh in northern Galilee; Bedouin in 
Jericho to the south and throughout Moab; Circassians in their 
colonies east of the Jordan; both Catholic and Greek Christians 
.in Haifa, Nazareth, Bethlehem, and nearly all the cities; Jews 
in Safed, Tiberias, Jerusalem, and their colonies near Czsarea, 
near Jaffa, and about the waters of Merom and the upper Jor- 
dan; and Moslems in Acre, Hebron, Jerusalem, Gaza, Nablus, 
and nearly all the villages. Druses, Bedouin, Metawileh; and 
Circassians are all regarded by the government as Moslem 
sects. 

There seems to be no tie to bind all these various sects 
together except the debasing one of their common superstitions. 
These seem thoroughly ingrained into the nature of all, what- 
ever their sect, and Jewish, Moslem, and Christian mothers alike 
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have the haunting fear of the influence of the “evil eye ”—a real 
and terrible power to the poor mothers. It is supposed to 
bring misfortune, disease, and death itself to the unhappy object 
of its malign influence. It may be warded off by charms or by 
use of the name of God. If, in visiting a family, you should 
notice a child, admire it, remark on its health, and say how well 
and fat it seemed, without also introducing the name of God 
into the sentence, the mother would be much alarmed, and 
would endeavor by a liberal use of the sacred name to repair the 
injury you might be inflicting; and .if, within a few days, the 
child should sicken and die, it would be felt that you were 
responsible. It is well to remember, when you fall into the 
indiscretion of expressing admiration, to add at once the wish 
that the Lord would preserve the life and possessions, and add his 
blessing. Judging trom the actions of the mother, you feel that 
this imaginary evil power is deemed to be the only one threaten- 
ing the safety of the child, for she allows it liberties in food and 
in straying about that would seem to be fatal nine times out of 
ten. A nursing baby is promptly given anything it cries for — 
from cooked food to raw vegetables and unripe fruit. I have seen 
babies just beginning to creep allowed to eat green grapes and 
cucumbers. The wonder is, not that the evil eye does not smite 
them, but that they survive such careless treatment. Both Mos- 
lems and Christians tie lumps of alum, blue beads, teeth of ani- 
mals, and amulets of many kinds about their children’s necks or 
waists, or sometimes braid them tightly into their hair. All 
these ideas they have in ‘common, but beyond that and being 
under the rule of the Turks there is nothing else, not even their 
festivals ——if you except the one which marks the accession of 
the sultan and which is never observed with any spirit, if at all, 
except where Turkish influence is strong. Even the Greek and 
Latin Christians have their great church festivals twelve days 
apart. Taking all the feast days together of all the sects, if it 
were possible for one to observe them all, life would indeed 
seem ‘‘one long holiday.”’ There are the two Christian New 
Year’s days, also the Jgwish and the Moslem at different times of 
our year, the Jewish Purim, the Christian carnivals and Easters, 
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the Mohammedan Bairam and the Aied el Futr lasting three 
days; also their sultan’s accession, his birthday, and that of the 
prophet; the Jewish Passover and Feast of Tabernacles ; our 
Christmas, besides innumerable saints’ days and minor feasts. 
Children in Palestine do have at least enough days appointed for 
enjoyment, and the Moslem children look forward as eagerly to 
their three days of Aied el Futr, after Ramadan, when they 
are dressed in new clothes as fine as their parents can give them 
and have merry-go-rounds and swings and plenty of sweets, as 
an American boy does to the Fourth of July. 

While Jew, Moslem, and Christian differ somewhat in the 
way they bring up their children, yet the babies all have much 
the same treatment, and it is true of nearly all children in the 
East that they have almost nothing of what we call child life. 
While they are yet babies they are taught to run after and carry 
infants younger than themselves, and whatever work can be 
found which they can do is put upon them when very young. 

The child begins life with a wail, uttering his protest against 
the woes of his existence before he has discovered that there are 
joys in store for him. He is promptly salted down (literally 
salt being rubbed over his whole body) and tied securely into his 
cradle, where he stays for hours and even days at a time, taking 
his food in that position, and becoming so accustomed to it that 
he rather likes it. At least he is philosophical enough not to 
cry over it or over the fact that the back of his head becomes 
flattened by lying on it so constantly. Most of the babies are 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, the arms fastened down to the 
sides and the whole baby looking like a funny doll. The 
Bedouin women are apt to carry their babies in their heavy dark 
veils, the ends tied across the forehead of the mother and the 
baby peeping out of the bundle on her back. Baths to these 
children are not even a luxury—they are unknown. This, of 
course, does not apply to the children of the young women edu- 
cated in the boarding schools. They bathe their babies and 
take pride in keeping them fresh and clean. But the average 
baby does not have to be troubled with too much attention to 
toilet, as you can see for yourself in the picture of the two 
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Bedouin women carrying their children on their shoulders. It 
is only in the most degraded villages that you see children run- 
ning about entirely unclothed, but many of the older ones seem to 
possess nothing 
more satisfac- 
tory than rags, 
and it is a mys- 
tery how they 
fasten them on. 
A number of 
older children 
can be seen in 
the picture of 
the tent of the 
Bedouin at Jer- 
icho. If you 
‘should go among 
them tomorrow 
with your kodak, 
you would prob- 


ably see much 
the same sight; 
men, women, and 
children alike 


BEDOUIN MOTHERS AND CHILDREN seem to have 
nothing to do 
which prevents them fronr sitting idle by the hour. Living 
is reduced to its lowest terms: the black goats’ hair roof above 
them, the soiled torn clothing they wear, the coarse black bread 
they eat, all point to poverty and degradation. The children 
are like little animals, but seem to thrive, owing probably to the 
fact that they are out of doors most of the time. The boys have 
half of their heads shaved, leaving a lock in front. Were they to 
go away from their encampment, they would cover their heads 
with a cap ora “keffiyeh’’, as the men do, with a rope of twisted 
goats’ hair to keep it on. As soon as the children are old 
enough they are sent off with the goats, or sheep, or cows; the 
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girls have their share of baby tending and helping with the 
simple housework. There are no dishes to wash, rarely are 
clothes washed, of course there is no ironing day, nor sweeping 
or dusting to be done. But I doubt whether any little girl who 


BEDOUIN FAMILY 


dislikes her share of the household duties in an American home 
would care to change it for the privilege of sharing this tent 
home life with its few burdens, after trying a day of it. Almost 
all girls in the East, except those living in cities, have the duty 
of going to the fountain for water at least twicea day. The little 
girls are early taught to fill, lift, poise, and carry the small jars 
on their shoulders or heads, as their elders do with the large 
jars. In this way they acquire a straight back and a graceful 
walk, but it is hard work, for they often have to go a long way, 
and carry the jars up steep hills in the hot sun. 

The children in these tents grow up in utter ignorance of 
everything to be learned from books. They are always allowed 
to listen to whatever talk may be going on, and they very early 
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learn to use bad, vile words, and to curse each other most fluently. 
To the modern traveler in the Holy Land it would seem as if the 
first word taught to every child was “‘backsheesh ;”’ at any rate, 
it is the first word one hears from even the tiniest child as one 
passes through the streets or among the wheat fields and vine- 
yards. Even from their mothers the children hear curses and 
dreadful language. There is something stolid and dull about 
many of the faces, especially among the girls, but now and then 
a pair of bright eyes or an intelligent face makes you long to try 
what good training would do for them. To us the tent and the 
primitive manner of living would hardly seem like home, but 
to them it doubtless is very cozy, and they certainly are 
devotedly attached to their own way of living and would be very 
homesick if forced to live in houses. They have the example of 
untold numbers of generations behind them, and in going among 
these tents we can picture to ourselves the lives of Abraham and 
the patriarchs and all of those who ‘dwelled in tents,” for 
undoubtedly they lived very much as these tribes do now, sleep- 
ing under just such black roofs, eating the coarse bread, the 
curdled milk and goats’ meat, that form today the chief food of 
the Bedouin, wearing flowing garments cut in the same fashion 
that we now see, and interested in much the same things. 

Life in the Moslem villages and among the Metawileh is not 
of a very much higher grade, although they live in houses and 
in some parts of the country teach their boys something of their 
religion. The Bedouin can hardly be said to have a religion at 
all, it is so covered over with superstition. Among the Moslems 
the girls are looked down upon, are made to feel that they are 
unwelcome and of an inferior sex, and their lot is a hard one. 
When they are eleven or twelve they learn to wear veils and are 
married very soon after that, frequently having to do work suit- 
able for grown women. Among the Circassian, in their colonies 
east of the Jordan, the girls are much freer and are not veiled 
until after marriage. 

In the picture of the group of Metawileh you will notice that 
they seem to be hardy, robust men. They are all farmers or 
shepherds, and the boys are early accustomed to an outdoor life 
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of hard work. They can walk great distances and seem tireless in 
energy. The sect is very exclusive, and the children are taught 
not to eat anything prepared by one of another sect, nor meat 
killed by analien. They will give you an earthen jar to drink 


GROUP OF METAWILEH 


from, but break it at once, as your touch has defiled it. They 
have no objection, however, to money which has passed from 
hand to hand among many infidels. There are many religious 
sheiks.among them, who are learned men, and the boys are not 
allowed to grow up in ignorance of their religion; some of them > 
are taught to read. The government does not allow mission 
schools among these Moslem sects. 

The Jewish children are, many of them, carefully instructed 
in the performance of the rites and ceremonies and religious 
duties expected of them. There are some examples of godly 
family life where the children are well brought up, but for the 
most part the families are huddled together and are as degraded 
as their neighbors, and it seems hard to rouse them to a desire 
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for better things, bound down as they are by their ceremonial 
law, traditions, and superstitions. The picture chosen to show 
examples of Jewish boys is one where two of them are helping 
a vegetable vender to dispose of his wares. They have an 
aptitude for bargaining, and are bright and shrewd. The boys 
when taught trades make good, capable workmen, but their great 
curse is foreign support, which makes them idle and shiftless. I 
have come in contact with few Jews and know but little of their 
peculiar customs. 

The group of six boys shows very well what is the appear- 
ance of the Greek, Greek-Catholic, Catholic, or Protestant 
Christian boys in both Palestine and Syria. They are bright, 
active little fellows, accustomed to having their own way and to 
feeling themselves of importance in the family, as all boys in the 
East are. They are rarely taught to control themselves, or to 
give up to others, and, if there is one boy in a family, he is the 
autocrat. 

Perhaps a good way to let you see something of the home 
life of Christian children in the East is to follow a little girl and 
boy through a day of their lives. We will say that their father 
is a Greek and has the trade of a mason. Perhaps he lives in 
Nazareth and is comfortably well off, as he is able to work and 
support his family, although he stops work for the fifty feast 
days of his church, besides the Sundays. We will call the girl 
Miriam (or Mary) and the boy Yusef (Joseph). Both are very 
common names. The Bible names are much used, Abraham, 
Solomon, and David being especial favorites. The Moslems 
have characteristic names of their own, such as Mohammed, 
Ali, Mustupha, and Fatimeh and Ayesha for the girls. We will 
suppose that Miriam is nine years old and her brother Yusef 
seven. Yusef goes to school, taught by a Greek priest. Miriam 
began going, but had only gotten as far as the primer when her 
mother took her out,as she needed her at home, and she has 
now nearly forgotten what she had learned before. 

The family is astir early in the morning—they have all been 
sleeping in a row on the floor, covered over with a heavily 
wadded quilt. The upper sheet is sewed firmly to the quilt, and 
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changed now and then, as occasion requires. The children are 
ready for the day at once, for they do not have to go through the 
processes of undressing and dressing, and bathing and combing. 
Miriam’s hair is braided with tight braids which are tied at the 


GROUP OF CHRISTIAN CHILDREN 


ends, and over her head is a square thin cotton veil called a 
‘‘meudeel,” folded cornerwise and tied under her chin. This she 
does not wear at night, and in the morning her toilet is complete 
when she has smoothed her hair away from her face, poured 
water over her hands, washed her face, and tied on the ‘‘meu- 
deel.” Perhaps once a week her mother will “get at” the chil- 
dren and comb their hair. The children who attend the mission 
schools are obliged to come each morning with smoothly combed 
hair and clean hands and faces. 

There is no formal breakfast, but as the children feel hungry 
they come and ask for bread, and they have olives or a tomato 
or some remains of cold cooked food given them to eat with the 
bread. The main meal of the day is about sunset, and cooked 
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food is usually prepared for that time, when the father comes 
home from his work. Miriam has been sent to the fountain with 
her jar, and Yusef is told to mind the younger children, while his 
mother folds up the beds and puts them away in the recess in the 
wall designed for them. The baby is tied in his cradle, the girls 
of four and two run in and out chasing the hens, which are as 
much at home in the living room as the children, and all of 
them are munching at their bread. They are all pretty children 
with dark eyes, sunburned faces, regular features, and thick, dark 
hair inclining to curl. Yusef wears a red cap called a tarboosh 
and a shirt of heavy striped cotton, lined and buttoned in front. 
Possibly a thin cotton shirt is-worn under this in winter. The 
only other garment is of cotton, dyed a deep indigo blue and 
made into very full drawers, gathered in at the waist and with 
openings at the lower corners for the feet. Very frequently you 
see boys dressed in the ‘ghumbaz,” which is like a shirt, only 
made long, coming down to the knees or below, and worn over 
the drawers, a girdle holding it in place at the waist. When 
dressed in this ‘‘ghumbaz” and the full drawers, a boy is well 
handicapped as to running, ‘and I doubt if an American boy 
would tolerate such incumbrances for a day. In winter the 
boys are apt to wear either a very large handkerchief, called a 
‘‘keffiyeh,” or a small shawl tied around their heads and necks, 
although the feet and legs are bare. Yusef has shoes, though not 
for ordinary everyday wear, of red leather, with flat soles, the toes 
coming to a sharp point, and curling up a little. Sometimes 
you notice boys or men going from one town to another, trudg- 
ing along over the stony roads with their bare feet, while they 
carry their shoes carefully in their hand, on the principle that 
shoes wear out while feet do not, if they are tough. 

Miriam’s dress is of gay print or of cotton dyed a dark blue 
and made simply with the skirt sewed to the short-waisted 
bodice. If she lived in Bethlehem, she would wear the pictur- 
esque costume peculiar to the women there and be early initiated 
into the mysteries of the ornamental needle work with which 
their garments are adorned. Miriam comes back with her jar. 
““Why were you so long, my daughter ?’’ “There were many 
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waiting their turn at the fountain, and when my turn came Im 
Brahim pushed me away, and I had to wait for fear she would 
break my jar, and then I had to come home the long way 
because the bad boys who live by the big oak tree were throw- 


VEGETABLE DEALERS 


ing stones at the girls.” ‘Oh, the rascals! Your father shall 
go and break their heads; come, Miriam, help me with the 
bread.” The two sit down on the floor to their work (almost 
all the work in an eastern home is done sitting on the floor — 
the small round table being about a foot high), and in due time 
a large straw tray is covered with the round balls of dough, and 
the mother puts it on her head and takes it to the public oven. 
Yusef paid scant attention to the children, but has been in the 
road in front of the house with his playfellows, the neighbor’s 
children, engaged in a game of marbles. So engrossed are they 
that it seems to them hardly worth while to get out of the way 
for mules and donkeys passing along from time to time with 
their loads of wheat, cut straw, olive oil, or fruit. Yusef and his 
friends have their enthusiasm over different amusements in their 
season ; now it is tops, now kites, now hopscotch, now snaring 
birds with twigs or bird lime. Occasionally you will see a boy 
riding a ‘‘ stick horse,” carefully selected from a stable full of 
fine Arabians, but it is notcommon. Marbles are always in sea- 
son, and the playing is usually for “keeps.” The children, 
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especially the Moslems, learn to gamble very early. Yusef has 
soon to stop and run off to school, carrying his little calico bag 
for his primer as the other boys do. 

The mother returns from the oven and brings with her a 
basket of fruit, and the children gather to eat it. Miriam cleans 
out the narghilehs that her father and his friends used the even- 
ing before, and later goes and carries some bread and fruit to her 
father who is working in the village. In the springtime she is 
very busy helping her mother feed and care for the silkworms. 
She has to help gather the fresh mulberry leaves, and it is a very 
absorbing work, for they have fresh food about five times in the 
twenty-four hours. In the fall the second crop of mulberry 
leaves feeds the family sheep. Each family buys one or two 
sheep, and it is systematically stuffed with the mulberry leaves 
made into a ball and forced down its throat until it is very fat. 
In October or November the sheep are killed and the meat is 
cooked in the fat and salted down for winter use. Miriam 
makes another trip to the fountain, and at sunset the family 
gathers for the evening meal ; it may be of rice cooked in fat, 


with a stew of vegetables and meat, or it may be lentils, 


“Esau’s pottage,” or a salad savory with onions eaten with a 
cooked dish, or broiled meat. In some places the custom still 
prevails for the father and the sons to have their meal first, 
waited on by the mother and girls, who eat what is left later on. 
Miriam kisses her father’s hands when he comes home and runs 
to do his bidding. People in the East are fond of children and 
like to have them about, indulging them one moment and scold- 
ing them the next. Miriam’s pleasures are few. Perhaps what 
she enjoys most is the time she spends at the fountain, for, while 
waiting her turn, there is time to play and chatter with the other 
girls. One day is much the same as another, and in following 
the children thus far we can form an idea of what they will be 
likely to be doing through their childhood, till Yusef is appren- 
ticed to a trade and Miriam, at fourteen or fifteen, probably is 
married. The picture of the small boy, by himself, is a cousin 
of Yusef’s, who lives in Jerusalem, dressed in his best clothes, 
and feeling very fine and important. 
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The children of Palestine are having much done for them, 
and Protestant mission schools are established in all the princi- 
pal towns. There are boarding schools for girls in Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. Light is pouring in, and we 
hope that the children of future generations will have intelligent, 
pious mothers, who will train their children to be obedient, 
truthful, and honest in all things, free from superstitions, and 
teach them to love and honor their Savior, who lived as a boy 
in their own land. 


YUSEF’S COUSIN 
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THE BOYHOOD OF JOSEPH. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Pu.D., 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. : 


ORDINARILY the social customs of the ancient Orient gave 
little scope for loveand romance. Marriage was so prevailingly 
a matter of convenience and policy that the few exceptions stand 
out from the dark background in striking relief. To understand 
the character and early history of Joseph ben Jacob it is neces- 
sary to go back to a scene beside a well not far from the 
Mesopotamian town of Haran. The age is the patriarchal; the 
stage of civilization, the nomadic; the hour, midday. Near the 
well, which is covered with a huge stone to protect it from the 
hot eastern sun, are three flocks of sheep, one of them approach- 
ing from a short distance, driven by a graceful, sunbrowned 
daughter of the East. Already the group of shepherds lounging 
beside the well has been joined by a youth whose accent and 
bearing indicate that he is a stranger, Pleasantly he accosts 
them, inquiring whence they come; and, when he finds that they 
are from Haran, he eagerly adds: -* Do you know Laban, the son 
of Nahor?”’ Well do théy know him. In fact, the young girl 
approaching, driving the flock, is his daughter Rachel. One 
intent gaze at the stately maiden, whose face was lighted and 
beautified by those flashing eyes which proclaimed the charm, 
the passion, and the ambition within, called forth from the home- 
sick stranger that chivalry—so rare in his age, and yet the 
omnipresent herald of a true love. Ardent lover that he was, 
he had no patience with the shepherds who, in accordance with 
their custom, would keep this fair queen waiting until all the 
flocks were collected. Genuine love ever seeks expression in 
deeds, and so, as soon as Rachel stood beside the well, the strong 
arms of the stranger had rolled away the huge stone. Like 
many modern impetuous lovers, he forthwith claimed a kiss as 
414 
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his reward. The biblical narrative does not suggest that the 
maiden resisted. The sudden transition from the lot of a home- 
sick wanderer to that of an accepted lover so affected the pas- 
sionate son of the East that he burst out into weeping. His 
tears were tears of joy, however, for the stranger was Jacob, and 
the fair Rachel his cousin. 

True love in the past, as in the present, encountered obstacles ; 
but after repeated disappointments and long years of faithful 
waiting they were wedded. The first offspring resulting from 
that union was a boy to whom they gave the name of Joseph. 
Thus the heritage of love, which he enjoyed from his birth, gave 
him an advantage enjoyed by few in that ancient oriental world 
where genuine and deep affections between father and mother 
were rare. The home at Haran, however, into which the little 
Joseph was born, was not altogether one of peace and happiness. 
Envy and rivalry, the ever present attendants of polygamy, 
separated the children of Jacob’s large family ; while an abnor- 
mally developed sharpness in dealing, which was the greatest 
fault in the character of both Jacob and his father-in-law, Laban, 
constantly kept the relations between them highly strained. 
Indeed, so strained did they in time become that soon after the 
birth of Joseph, Jacob, improving a favorable opportunity, col- 
lected his family and flocks, and fled westward. Although he 
was overtaken in the east Jordan uplands of Gilead by the 
incensed Laban, the same Providence which had guarded him 
hitherto delivered him from his kinsman, and he pursued his 
way to Hebron, stopping for atime among the verdant pasture 
lands of central Canaan. The scene of Joseph’s boyhood, there- 
fore, was in the neighborhood of Hebron. To the stranger who 
first gazes upon the hills and valleys which surround this ancient 
city it seems the most uninviting spot in all Canaan. The gray 
limestone rocks occupy more than half of the surface and give 
the impression at a distance of covering the ground completely. 
The agricultural Canaanites, who entered the land long before 
the clan of Abraham migrated westward, regarded it as so inferior 
to the plains of the north that they had left it unoccupied. To 
nomads, however, it appealed strongly, because it supplied the 
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two necessities for their existence, water and pasturage. The 
springs of Hebron had not their equal in all the south country, 
while in the valleys and between the rocks grew the rich, short 
grass, which the sheep and cattle snatch up eagerly. The rug- 
gedness of the scenery also appealed to the nomadic instincts 
On the south they could continue in touch with the wanderers 
of the desert; while on the east the Dead Sea, surrounded by 
barren, rounded hills, increased the wildness and isolation of 
the situation. The traveler who mounts from the Philistine 
plain, through a narrow, frowning gorge, to the highlands of 
Judah naturally regards Hebron as a storm-swept eagles’ nest 
perched on the heights. Its barrenness, its wildness, its isolation, 
all attracted the Bené Abraham, and in turn entered into their 
very character. Rough, rude men they were, little affected by 
the Canaanitish civilization, already hoary and decaying, with 
which they came into contact in certain parts of the land. 

Ungovernable in their passions, impatient of restraint or 
opposition, they lived most happily when separated from each 
other and their neighbors by many broad acres. The hills and 
valleys about Hebron proving insufficient for themselves and 
their flocks, they scattered northward, finding on the rich plains 
of central Canaan a luxuriant pasturage, which attracted and 
held them. 

Hence the boy Joseph probably saw little of his older 
brothers, and for the same reason saw more of his father, Jacob. 
The fact that Joseph was the child of his advanced years, and 
the eldest son of his favorite wife, gave the boy the first place in 
the paternal heart. The death of Rachel, which occurred while 
Joseph was still a small child, deprived him of a mother’s care, 
and at the same time deepened his father’s love for him. It was 
not strange, therefore, that the partiality which Jacob constantly 
showed toward the mother was transferred to the son. 

The child grew up at the patriarchal home near Hebron 
without restraint, and without that ¢lose companionship of 
equals which is essential to the normal development of every 
boy. He was surrounded only by servants, from whom, as his 
father’s favorite, he could command absolute obedience, and 
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consequently failed to gain that true perspective which was 
necessary to put him in the right relations with his brothers. If 
their all too well-founded jealousy of him had not raised a wall 
of separation, there would still have been little in common 
between their rude, roving natures and, that of the thoughtful, 
ofttimes lonesome lad, who spent his childhood among the wild 
hills of southern Judah. If his father spoiled him, he neverthe- 
less imparted to him the ambitions of his family, and that reli- 
gious heritage, the faith in Jehovah, which alone distinguished 
the Bené Abraham from the thousands of wandering clans, who’ 
were struggling for home and for subsistence in that seething 
Semitic world. 


A patriarch of old, as a king like David or an Arab sheik of © 


today, named his successor, and the choice was usually regarded 
by the clan. That Jacob would choose-his beloved Joseph, the 
eldest son of his favorite wife, was a foregone conclusion. Thus 
the older brothers seem to have reasoned. Perhaps the fond 
father may have whispered it into Joseph’s ear. That may have 
been the significance of the elaborate robe with which his father 
clad him, and account for the rage which is kindled in the 
minds of his brothers. Certainly the position which he held in 
his parent’s heart suggested it, and the boy understood. Thus 
the sense of responsibility, as well as the fact that his father 
was his chief companion, developed him in certain ways beyond 
his years. 

Dreams, which frequently throw into clear relief the ideas 
latent in the awakened consciousness and which were universally 
regarded by antiquity as a message frém the Deity, came to 
him. At one time he dreamed that he was gathering sheaves in 
the field with his brothers, when lo! his sheaf arose and stood 
upright, while their sheaves came and bowed before his. The 
significance of the dream was plainly obyious. 

At another time he dreamed that the sun and moon and 
eleven stars made obeisance to him. Then in his simplicity he 
told these dreams to his brothers, whose feelings can easily be 
imagined. They were still further irritated by his action on 
another occasion. At the age of seventeen, while spending a 
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few days with themas they were feeding their flocks, he observed 
certain things which did not seem to him to be right, and accord- 
ingly reported them to his father. Such action was not calcu- 
lated to engender that fraternal affection of which there was a 
sore need in the heterogeneous family of Jacob. ‘A tell-tale’ 
they undoubtedly called him, and not without foundation. 

We are, none of us, quite sure that we would have enjoyed 
being one of Joseph’s elder brothers. An uncomfortable boy to 
get along with he certainly was; but the more thoughtful stu- 
dent of his character would be loth to admit that he was a hyp- 
ocrite. What his brothers must have regarded as arrogant 
hypocrisy was due primarily to his intense earnestness and sim- 
plicity. Claims of superiority in so young a lad seemed absurd ; 
but we must recognize the fact that he was honest in making 
them. The readiness with which he recounted his dreams to 
his brothers reveals not only his lack of tact, but also his genu- 
ineness. If he had beena hyprocrite he would have been less 
naive. 2 

Undoubtedly the conduct of his brothers was by no means 
perfect. A boy with a lower ideal and more wordly-wise would 
not have reported their misdemeanors. Without question his 
dreams unpleasantly reveal his ambitions; but his ambitions to 
excel his brothers, when we know what they were, command 
our admiration rather than disapproval. The narrative, there- 
fore, introduces us to an inexperienced lad, whose development 
in many ways has been abnormal. At the stage of advancement 
in which we are studying him he is not altogether attractive ;. 
but underneath are the*foundations of a strong character. His 
ideal was high, his sense of duty strong and well developed, his 
faith in Jehovah firm, and his ambitions as noble as they were 
unbounded. When the supreme test came, one might be sure 
that he would not be found wanting, but that he would come 
forth from the furnace of affliction refined of that dross in his 
character which, at the age of seventeen, concealed the true gold. 

The test came soon, as it always does to those who need it. 
The jealousy and hatred which his brothers felt towards him at 
last reached a climax. Strangely enough, his father seems to _ 
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have remained in complete ignorance of their feeling. This 
fact suggests how little he saw of them, and how completely 
Jacob’s ardent love for his favorite blinded him to facts. Joseph 
himself in his simplicity does not seem to have entertained a 
single suspicion. Hence, when Jacob wished to send a message 
to his elder sons, who were with their flocks near Shechem, it 
was Joseph whom he sent. Following the shepherd instincts, the 
brothers had driven their flocks up through the rich, broad 
valleys of Ephraim to the vicinity of Dothan, lying almost on 
the borders of the great plain of Esdraelon. As they see the 
lad in the distance, coming up the long, wide valley, they recog- 
nize at once his tunic from its rich colors, so dear to the oriental 
eye, yet so hateful to them. As the unsuspecting Joseph 
approached, like a red flag it waved before them, inciting them 
to deeds of bloodshed. ‘Let us slay this ‘interpreter’ (literally 


‘master’) of dteams,” they cry. Reuben, feeling the responsi- . 


bility of the oldest son, is able only to deter them from carrying 
their threat into immediate execution by appealing to the deep- 
seated Semitic antipathy to shedding blood, and by suggesting 
that they cast him into a cistern near at hand, hoping thereby to 
be able to release him later. The narrative does not suggest, 
that Joseph made any resistance. Probably he was struck dumb 
with astonishment, for in his simple innocence he seems to have 
been quite unaware of the hatred which his brothers entertained 
toward him. Stripped of his princely robe, cast by his own kins- 
men into a well to die, the young Joseph was awakened as 
suddenly as cruelly to the darker realities of life. In the school 
of trial and suffering, which he then entered, he was to learn 
those lessons which are absolutely necessary to make a well- 
developed man. 

The wandering Arabian tribes known as the Midianites and 
Ishmaelites rarely brought to the Hebrews anything but dis- 
aster and loss; but to Joseph they proved saviors. While his 
_ brothers are eating their coarse shepherd meal near the place of 
his confinement, a band of these ancient gypsies, laden with 
spices and other products of the fertile heights of Gilead, came 
along the road which ran near Dothan through the valleys of 
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northern Ephraim to join the great highway leading to Egypt. 
To the brethren the presence of these traders suggested a happy 
solution of the question of how to dispose of their captive with- 
out soiling their hands with his blood. Irresponsible and 
unprincipled as their Bohemian brothers today, the Ishmaelites 
were quite ready to venture to purchase without question the 
stalwart youth, who was forthwith drawn up from the well. 
Twenty pieces of silver, the regular price of a bond servant in 
that old Semitic world where the barter of human beings was by 
no means uncommon, were duly counted out, and the all-but- 
spoiled favorite son of Jacob was borne off as a slave to the 
valley of the Nile. Reuben, who had been absent during the 
transaction, is forced to become a party to the crime. The 
crafty brothers found no difficulty in devising a plan to conceal 
their perfidy. Joseph’s many-colored robe was dipped in the 
blood of a kid and brought to their aged father with a sinister tale 
of finding it and of wondering to whom it belonged. Jacob, so 
cunning in his youth, so unsuspicious in his dotage, drew, as they 
had anticipated, the sad inference that his beloved son had been 
torn to pieces by a wild beast. Long and deeply he lamented 
his loss, and unavailing was the consolation which his hypo- 
* critical sons attempted to offer. Gradually, however, he trans- 
ferred his affections to Rachel’s younger son, Benjamin, and the 
“dreamer ’”’ faded from the memory of the tribe of Jacob. 

Most men advance by imperceptible gradations from boy- 
hood to young manhood. Although he may have already 
passed his twentieth year, Joseph descended into the dry well 
near Dothan a boy. Shielded by a tender parental care, life had 
brought him little of experience, and hence little practical 
development. When he was drawn up, it was a man whom the 
Ishmaelites purchased. Into a few awful moments some of the 
bitterest experiences which come to mortals had been com- 
pressed. False opinions of his own importance were scattered 
to the winds, and he at last recognized that, if he was to win 
a place among his fellows, it must be by his own faithfulness 
and efforts. The land of Egypt, whither he was carried, brought 
to him temptations, trials, and opportunities. Amidst them all, 
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the simple, strong sense of duty, the firm faith in Jehovah, and 
the exalted ideal which characterized the boy, upheld and 
guided the man. In his harsh contact with the world he soon 
gained a true perspective of life. Men with such a character as 
he possessed are always in demand. It was but natural that 
when a great need arose in Egypt for a leader and organizer, 
whose honesty and fidelity no one could question, he was the 
man selected. Thus the misunderstood and much-wronged 
shepherd boy, who nevertheless kept his ideals unsullied and 
who remained loyal to his conscience and his God, became the 
savior and virtual ruler of proud Egypt. To this was added the 
crowning glory of delivering his kinsmen and clan, and of rais- 
ing them to positions of honor and wealth. The ambitions of 
the youthful dreamer were more than realized. The brothers, 
who had wronged him so deeply, bowed before him, not under 
the pressure of force or by virtue of power which a partial 
father had conferred upon him, but because of the exalted ser- 
vice which he was able to perform for them and theirs. The 
story, and the characters which it presents are as simple and 
attractive as the age to which they belong; but the principles 
which they so graphically illustrate are as true in their applica- 
tion to the complicated life of today as to that of the far-distant 
past. Should perchance the historical study of the biblical nar- 
ratives which gather about the name of Joseph demonstrate 
that they represent the form in which later generations preserved 
their primitive race traditions, Joseph will continue to live in the 
literature and memory of the Christian, Jewish, and Moham- 
medan world, and to give help and suggestion to the boys who, 
amidst temptations and adverse circumstances, are striving to 
develop strong, noble, and useful characters. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF MOSES. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES P. FAGNANI, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE only information regarding the life of Moses prior to his 
entrance upon his public career is contained in the second chap- 
ter of the book of Exodus.’ The meager details there given 
afford us glimpses not so much into his boyhood as they do into 
his infancy, on the one hand, and his young manhood, on the 
other. 

We shall use the term boyhood in a somewhat wide sense 
and include under it the life of Moses. until his flight into the 
land of Midian. 

Since it is true that the boy is the father of the man, the 
boyhood of a man who climbed to such stupendous heights of 
achievement as did Moses must be full of suggestion and inspira- 
tion; and, though we have but very little material for tracing the 
steps by which the boy evolved into the man, as he stands sub- 
lime in history, we may from the known facts concerning his 
later career infer much that the boy must have been. 

If there is inspiration for us in the life of a Cromwell, a 
Washington, a Lincoln, there is tenfold more in the superb 
career of the man Moses, whose gigantic presence looms up far 
away among the shadows of history’s dawn. The story of his 

‘early life may be considered under three divisions : 

1. His infancy and early childhood. 

2. His career as an Egyptian prince. 

3. His return to his brethren. 

1. Moses was born a slave. His father and mother and all 
his race were bondmen groaning under the tyranny of the kings 


of Egypt. 
It is difficult for us to picture to ourselves what it is to be 


1 Josephus adds legendary material, Antiquities, II, 9-10. 
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a slave, though but a generation has passed since there were 
four millions of them in this country. It is an awful thing not 
to belong to one’s self; to be like the dumb animals that can be 
beaten and abused without means of redress, at the caprice of a 
brutal or indifferent master. 

The world is very slow to learn the lesson of the rights of 
man. On the very continent where Moses was born there are 
today some fifty millions of slaves, of whom five hundred thou- 
sand die every year, chiefly as the result of the outrageous treat- 
ment they undergo at the hands of their fellow-men.' ; 

But the story tells us that this infant slave was doomed to 
death from his birth. The Pharaoh (we have no means of know- 
ing with certainty which one it was) had issued orders that the 
male children born to the Hebrews should not be permitted to 
live. They were increasing in number too rapidly. Settled, as 
they were, on his northeastern frontier, he feared lest they might 
make common cause with some invader and rise up in rebellion 
against their oppressor. 

The tradition has survived that the babe was unusually 
beautiful ; in any case it would be beautiful in its mother’s eyes, 
and a mother’s love succeeded for three anxious months in con- 
cealing the fact of its birth from the prying eyes of the king’s 
officers. The time came, however, when concealment was no 
longer possible. A desperate chance was left. Perhaps the 
princess, whose custom it was to come down escorted by her 
maidens to bathe in Egypt’s sacred stream, might be moved to 
compassion by the loveliness of the child. And so the mother’s 
hands fashioned a little cradle of reeds and made it watertight 
with asphalt ; into this the little one was carefully laid, bedewed 
with its mother’s tears, and gently lowered into the water in 
the midst of the tall rushes by the river’s bank; the child’s 
sister was left to watch from a distance and bring news of the 
outcome. 

Moses’ mother, Jochebed, believed in God. She had done 
the best she could for her child in spite of the king’s command- 
ment (Heb. 11:23), and now she had committed his young life 

From the statistics of the Philafrican League. 
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.to the God of her fathers, little knowing how wondrously he 
was to reward her faith. 

The princess came down to the river, she noticed the covered 
‘basket floating on the water, her heart was moved when she saw 
the beauty of its little occupant and heard his plaintive cries. 
She determined to save the child in spite of his belonging to the 
despised Hebrew race. 

At this juncture the eager sister appears and volunteers to 
fetch a Hebrew woman to serve as nurse. Thus it came about 
that Jochebed received her child again and pressed him to her 
heart for the first time without fear and trembling lest he be 
torn from her. He was to be hers until old enough to begin his 
education at court, for he was destined to be the princess’ 
adopted son. 

Similar stories of infant exposure to danger and subsequent 
rescue are told of other great men, especially concerning Sargon, 
who reigned in the valley of the Euphrates more than two thou- 
sand years before Moses. Sargon’s experiences were strikingly 
like those of Moses. So, also, Cyrus, nearly a thousand years 
after Moses, is the hero of a story of infant peril. Such narra- 
tives reflect the instinctive thought of man that those who have 
played a great réle in history must have enjoyed special protec- 
tion and favor from God ; and yet it is nearer the truth to recog- 
nize that God’s goodness is over all his works, and that the 
humblest life is crowded with as real, though perhaps not so 
conspicuous, instances of his favor and loving care. 

In the tenth verse of our chapter in Exodus we read, “and 
the child grew.” It behooves to ponder this statement well, for 
it contains the key to the whole subsequent career of the hero 
of Israel. To the influences that were brought to bear on him 
at this early period is due the entire development that followed. 

How old was he when he was parted from his mother to 
begin his experiences in court? We can but conjecture, and 
yet probably we are safe in surmising that he was at least seven, 
and not more than twelve. 

Let us assume the lesser age. At seven years the character 
of Moses was formed, the bent for life had been given to it. 
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Brought up a Hebrew of Hebrews, such he was destined to 
remain. The young man, who, later on, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, in spite of his having been trained 
for years with that réle in view, had been for seven years, and 
those the most impressionable and plastic of, his life, under the 
formative influence of a mother’s training, and that mother had 
bent the twig in the direction she wished it to abide in as a tree. 

We cannot understand’ the career of Moses unless we per- 
ceive in it the all-controlling force of parental influence. What 
Moses became — at any rate, what he did not become, that he 
did not become an Egyptian, but remained a Hebrew—was due 
to his father and mother. 

The boy is, indeed, the father of the man, and we must go 
back farther than that: the infant is the father of the boy. 
Jochebed knew that her time was short; she knew what was in 
store for her child; her mother’s heart must’ have been sorely 
tried. On her it depended whether her darling should enjoy all 
that the world has to give at a cost of his religion, or whether 
he should be bound with unbreakable ties to the traditions and 
the fate of his enslaved kinsmen for the sake of the God whom 
they worshiped. An indulgent mother would have decided for 
the easier destiny, but she was the kind of mother whose sons 
must needs become great. 

The battle which her son was yet to fight she, too, was called 
on to fight before him, and her victory at this time was the har- 
binger of his later on. A victory the results of which have 
affected the history of the world for all time. Thus she conse- 
crated those precious years to the formation of the child’s charac- 
ter, impressing her stamp upon it inindelible lines. From her he 
learned those lessons of patriotism, of loyalty to race and kin- 
dred, of sympathy for the weak and oppressed, of faithfulness 
to his highest convictions of God and duty, which were dis- 
played so conspicuously in his later history. She told of the 
experiences that awaited him as a prince in Pharaoh’s palace, 
of the splendors and vices of the court, of the temptations 
that would come to him to despise and disown his bondmen 
brothers ; she taught him that every advantage he should acquire 
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of education and position was his, not to be selfishly enjoyed, but 
to be regarded as a sacred trust for the benefit of the oppressed. 
“And the child grew,” grew up under his mother’s fostering 
influence, grew up with her stamp upon him, grew up forewarned 
and forearmed. 

When the time came for. his removal to the palace, the 
mother could trust God that he would again restore to her her 
son, even as he had done so wondrously once before, unscathed 
by the pernicious influences of the court, adorned with its advan- 
tages. She had done her part. God would do his. 

It is the influence of the nursery that molds the future man. 
How insufficiently do parents, as a rule, appreciate their respon- 
sibilities for the life, the character, the godliness of their chil- 
dren, and the quasi-omnipotence God has placed within their 
hands to mold at will the men and women that are to be. 

The Paris Figaro has recently given a remarkable instance of 
parental devotion. ‘‘There is now living in the French penal 
colony of New Caledonia a woman whose devotion to her con- 
vict son is so self-sacrificing as to deserve the Menthyon prize 
for the highest virtue. A few years ago the woman’s son, an 
idle, dissolute fellow, who on the strength of his good looks 
was supported by his mother and relatives, was brought to trial 
for a brutal murder. He would have been sent to the guillotine 
but for the pleading of his mother, who came to court every day 
and begged with tears for the life of her son. He had dis- 
graced her and treated her with cruel indifference, but she 
loved him in spite of it all, and her pathetic entreaties saved 
his life. He was condemned to penal servitude in New Cale- 
donia. The mother sold her furniture, her cow and chickens, 
and followed him. On her arrival she managed to obtain sub- 
sistence by washing and scrubbing, and is now barely able to 
maintain herself. But poor though she is, even when she 
cannot provide a meal for herself, she never fails to bring a 
dinner to her son. Every day she makes her way to the quarry, 
where, with ball and chain around his ankle, he is employed in 
breaking stones. She carries a basket in which there is some 
soup and some little delicacy that she has earned by toiling like 
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a slave. The son eats it greedily, never utters a word of thanks 
nor kisses the old woman. He is utterly incorrigible, and has 
killed one of his fellow-prisoners. He would have been exe- 
cuted for that offense but for the regard the authorities feel for 
his mother. Yet he has not the least affection for her, insults 
and despises her, but he is her son, and she lavishes all her 
love upon him and is killing herself with work and privation that 
he may have his daily dainties.” 

_ Touching as such a story is from one standpoint, it serves 
but to confirm the conviction that the parental love which manir 
fests itself merely in indulgence, self-sacrificing though it may 
be, is of the nature of a curse, rather than a blessing, to its 
object. The fate and future of that convict son had once been 
in his mother’s hands. She misused her supreme opportunity 
either from weakness or from unintelligence. 

That her son is a condemned criminal is due in the last 
analysis to what she had done, or, at least, had left undone. No 
one liveth to himself. We are indissolubly affiliated with our 
social environment, acting upon it and being acted upon by it. 
The parent is, or ought to be, the formative environment of the 
child. What the parent determines the child may become. 

2. The career of Moses as an Egyptian prince. This is dis- 
missed in the narrative with the pregnant words: ‘And he 
became her son,’’ the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter. The 
name she gave him, and by which he is known to history, is 
Egyptian, and means “‘son.”* 

It would be interesting to reconstruct in imagination his sur- 
roundings during these years, and the various influences that 
were brought to bear upon him. The result, however, could be 
at best but unsatisfactory, in view of the uncertainty that still 
hangs over the chronology and of our limited knowledge.’ 

But in spite of our ignorance of the details of his experience 
during these years, certain general conditions under the influence 
of which he came are reasonably certain. 

*Mes or Messu. This sounds as though from a Hebrew root, meaning “to draw 
out ;” hence the explanation of the name given in the text. Vs. 10. 


? For an elaborate attempt at such a reconstruction, see Moses, his Life and Times, 
chaps. 3, 4,5, by GEORGE RAWLINSON (Men of the Bible Series). 
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There is in the gallery of. Luxembourg, in Paris, a picture 
called ‘The Bearers of Bad News to Pharaoh.” It represents 
the king lying under a canopy beneath the starlit sky ; his hands 
are clinched in anger and vexation. At his feet, along the steps 
leading from the terrace, are the bleeding bodies of swarthy- 
skinned men. They are couriers who brought news not to the 
king’s liking. They have been smitten down at his feet as a 
partial outlet for his vexation. They had done nothing but to 
run as they were bidden, and this is their reward. 

The scene is typical of royalty throughout the ages. A king 
in history is a man claiming divine authority to doas he pleases. 
That men have rights that even kings are bound to respect is a 
very modern discovery. At the dawn of the twentieth century, 
and in these United States, the idea that power is a sacred trust, 
to be used for the benefit of others, is one that has by no means 
as yet become acommonplace. Kingship historically is synony- 
mous with absolutism and the exhibition of supreme selfishness. 
What is true of kings is equally true of princes and courtiers. 

The training of Moses to play the part of prince, whatever 
accomplishments it may have involved, meant the developing of 
all that was selfish, imperious, and domineering in his nature. 
Are we able to find evidence of such tendencies in Moses’ subse- 
quent history ? What saysthe record? His career begins with 
a deed of violence (vss. 11, 12). - Much as we must sympathize 
with the motive that actuated him in his chivalrous interposition 
on behalf of his oppressed Hebrew brother, we cannot but recog- 
nize in his hasty act the deed of one accustomed to give full 
rein to hisimpulses. It wasa prince’s deed, as men have learned 
by experience to recognize kings and princes. 

And the close of his career is precipitated, according to the 
narrative, by an unfortunate outburst of temper (Numb. 20 : 9-12; 
Ps. 106 :32, 33). It was again the haughty, overbearing prince 
who spoke in the words: “ Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch 
you water out of this rock?” 

Yet this was the man of whom it is said (Numb. 12:3): ‘‘ Now 
the man Moses-was very meek above all men which were upon 
the face of the earth.” In the imperiousness we see the natural 
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fruitage of his early training as Egyptian prince ; in his meek- 
ness we behold the fruit of the Spirit, the result of years of suf- 
fering and struggle and self-control. Glorious does Moses stand 
forever as an example of what determination and devotion to 
right may accomplish in the way of transformation of early char- 
acteristics, the result of youthful training, so that the domineer- 
ing scion of the Egyptian court became in after years the meek- 
est of men. At the same time most impressive is the story of 
the momentary flaring up in his last days of that old temper, 
undoing the work of years of self-mastery and faithfulness. It 
shows that the marks carved by the habits of youth upon the sub- 
stance of character are hard to obliterate, so that relapse is 
possible even after long years of successful overcoming. 

3. It remains for us to consider how the boy prince became 
a slave again; how it was that he forfeited his glorious pros- 
pects as son of Pharaoh’s daughter, to become an outcast and a 
fugitive. 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews sums up the matter 
thus (11:26): “ By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt, for he had 
respect unto recompense of the reward.” 

The standpoint of the author is, of course, homiletical rather 
than historical. He represents Moses as foreseeing from the 
first the far-reaching consequences of his action, as rejoicing 
beforehand in the day of the Messiah, and looking forward to 
its recompense. Yet he is right in calling the reproaches Moses 
bore for his brethren’s sake as the reproach of Christ, for it has 
been true from the beginning, and it will be to the end, that 
what is done for the sake of the least of our brethren is acknowl- 
edged by Christ as having been done unto him. 

It might be urged that Moses, according to the narrative in 
Exodus, had no choice in the matter; that he was obliged to 
fly in order to save his life when he learned that his killing of 
the Egyptian who had maltreated the Hebrew had been discov- 
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ered. This is true superficially, but the epistle to the Hebrews is 
right, after all. Moses’ choice was made when he went out unto 
his brethren and looked on their burdens. The surest evidence 
of sympathy for people and of an intention to do something to 
help them is the undertaking of personal investigation into their 
condition. The heart of Moses yearned over his brethren, other- 
wise he would have kept as far from them as he could. He 
would have shut eyes and ears to what would, in any wise, 
remind him of them, and of his lowly origin among them. Per- 
sonal investigation meant personal sympathy, and that meant 
that the mother’s early influence was all-controlling still, that 
he was a Hebrew to the core, and had not been Egyptianized. 
It meant that he could not continue to enjoy with quiet con- 
science an environment contrasting so glaringly with that of 
the people. 

What his plans might have been we do not know. He may 
have been devising how he could use his personal influence and 
the authority of his rank to alleviate the grievous burdens of his 
own flesh and blood. At any rate, that visit of sympathetic 
investigation is decisive as to the deepest trend of his life and 
purpose. Events, it is true, were precipitated by his rashness in 
killing the Egyptian, but the result would have been the same 
in any case. As between the riches of Egypt and the reproach 
of his brethren he had made the great decision to cast in his lot 
with the latter. 

What grandeur of character this choice implies! We glorify 
Moses for it, as well we may, but we must not forget the 
mother’s heart that foresaw the crisis that was to come, and pre- 
pared for it so many years before. 

We must not suppose that Moses had not the struggles that 
any one of us would have had under the same circumstances. 
It is the supremest triumph the human spirit can achieve: being 
rich voluntarily to become poor for the sake of others; to 
empty itself of glory and ease, to sever the associations of years, 
to incur contempt and contumely, and that without the romantic 
compensation of full appreciation and acclaim from those for 
whose sake the great sacrifice is made. The way of the servant 
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of men is hard; recognition comes late, even when not wholly 
posthumous ; discouragements are innumerable. But the chief 
characteristic of love is that it never faileth, and love is the 
only power sufficient for such self-sacrifice. It was love that 
dominated Moses ; love for the unattractive and the unlovely 
and the unappreciative. = 

Thus it was that Moses, though he knew it not, became the 
glorious type of Him who was to do for the human race what 
Moses consecrated himself to do for his kinsmen, the Hebrews, 
of that Christ who, for our sake, became poor that we, through 
his poverty, might be rich. 

We leave Moses, at the close of his romantic boyhood, a 
young man full of chivalry for the oppressed. The parting 
glimpse discloses him rescuing from oppression the daughters of 
the priest of Midian, whom he encounters on his way to that 
schooling in the knowledge of God whence he will come forth 
commissioned of God to set his people free. 

Moses stands supreme in history in three exalted rolls: as 
a mediator, a liberator, and an innovator; all three of these 
elements combine to make up a prophet. 

As a mediator, he was a chosen instrument who was enabled 
to apprehend the true nature of God as nien had not learned to 
know him before. 

As a liberator, he led a race of slaves out from odious tyranny 
into freedom and gave them the beginnings of a true conception 
of the God of the universe. 

As an innovator, he laid the foundations on which arose, in 
the course of the centuries, first, the Jewish church, and then its 
crown and completion, the church of Christ, whdse influence is 
yet to dominate the world. 


The part that Moses has played in the history of humanity, 
in its grandeur and its far-reaching consequences, is without 
parallel among the sons of men. It was because he was faithful 
to what he knew was his duty——the duty of love and service, 
the espousal of the cause of the oppressed, in spite of the most 
powerful influences tending to hold him back—that God was 
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able to use him more and more, and to glorify him because he 
was willing to be used. 

He remains forever the type of those dis endure because 
they see Him who is invisible, who are willing to sacrifice the 
seen for the unseen, the lesser for the more excellent gifts, the 
present to the future, self to others. 


MOSES — MicuaEt ANGELO 
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THE BOYHOOD OF DAVID. 


By KEv. O. P. GIF FORD, D.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Every web is made up of two sets of threads, warp and woof; 
the interweaving of these two gives substance and pattern. The 
web depends for its value upon the quality and color of thé 
thread and the skill in weaving. In choice cloths we lose sight 
of the thread in the web and of the color in the pattern; the 
new product attracts our attention. 

Every human life is a web made up of two sets of threads, 
heredity and environment, ancestry ‘and surroundings; the 
result is a new personality. When this is strong and clear we 
think little of the forces that blend to make it. Weak men 
over-emphasize ancestry or surroundings, and remind you of one 
or the other at every turn; strong men so blend the two ina 
new personality as to lose both and present a new product. 
David was a great man; in him ancestry and surroundings so 
blended that we must study carefully to find traces of both, so 
blended as to give us one of the masters of men. 

Of David’s mother nothing is known. Her origin and name 
are behind a veil, as her face used to be. Eastern history is 
written by men; the feminine gender is not emphasized as in the 
West. David’s father was Jesse of Bethlehem, the chief man of 
the town ; it was probably honor enough for her to be married to 
the sheik of the village; her humble name and ancestry were 
lost in his larger life. On his father side David was of mixed 
blood; the red currents of Canaan and Moab mingled with the 
blood of Judah. The mountains of Moab had a claim on the 
boy; the traditions of the country and folk beyond Jordan were 
wrought into his mind by teaching in the home. ‘“ Blood will 
tell” in brute or man; the family memory of the beautiful 
woman driven to the fields of Boaz by the famine was a part of 
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David's life. We can see the lad leaning against his father’s 


knee, amid the gathering shadows, being taught the law of 
Moses, the traditions of the flood, the wanderings of Abraham, 
the creation, and mingling with them the story of Boaz and 
Ruth; we can see the lad gazing eagerly across the river toward 
the purple hills of Moab, and reliving in imagination the life of 
his father’s folk beyond the Jordan. When driven forth by Saul 
he turns naturally to the king of Moab for shelter. His ancestry 
broadened his sympathies, widened his horizon, enlarged his 
life. 

The name David—beloved—is an open window into the . 
family life. He was the youngest of ten children, a son of Jesse’s 
old age. After the daughters and older sons had passed out of 
youth, this boy was laid in the arms of age to cheer and comfort. 
He was a sort of Indian summer in the year of Jesse’s life, gath- 
ering in the warmth of his love. As the youngest son, we doubt 
not the older boys slighted and bothered him some. Human 
nature is a pretty constant quantity, but this would only drive 
him more often to the close shelter of a mother’s love. 

David was born in Bethlehem of Judea. The little town is 
much the same today as in David’s time. “Six miles from 
Jerusalem and three hundred feet above it is Bethlehem. Like 
Jerusalem, it forms a sort of peninsula, clinging on one side to 
the mountains which surround it, and inaccessible on every side 
The well, certainly an ancient one, is outside the modern town, 
and around this all the public life of the place centered. By the 
well and beside the gate was the forum, the focus of social life 
in the East. Evening and morning the inhabitants gathered 
there, the flocks were brought to water by the shepherds, and 
the young girls, pitcher on shoulder, came to draw the water 
wanted for the house.” (Stapfer. ) 

The town was the center of the surrounding life. Jesse was 
a weaver of sacred carpets, and a keeper of sheep. The green 
slopes outside the walls gave rich pasturage to the white flocks. 
David was sent out to watch the sheep. It was a time of war; 
the older sons were in the camp. The tribes were slowly 
crystallizing into a kingdom under the pressure of enemies. Saul, 
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the son of Kish, was the center of the movement. The air was 
filled with conflicting rumors; ever and again stories came to 
the quiet home among the hills of struggle, defeat, and victory. 
We who recall the struggle of the sixties, when we were too 


FIELD OF BOAZ, NEAR BETHLEHEM 


young to fight but old enough to share the fever of war, 
will remember how we read the papers, studied Harper’s and 
Leslie’s weeklies, built forts of snow and organized battles in 
the winter, and built gunboats and launched navies on brooks 
and lakes in the summer; the one prayer of our young lives was 
that the war might last until we were old enough to enlist. The 
battle cloud hung heavy over homes far from the scenes of 
strife: the war was a part of our lives. 

David was a boy when a nation was being made; he might 
watch the peaceful flocks, but to him they were organized armies; 
the forest by the pasture side was a hostile city, the lurking lion 
and bear a Philistine enemy. Imagination lifted the common- 
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place into the heroic, and transfigured the daily drudgery into 
valiant struggle. While the sheep eat, the shepherd fights; he 
chooses the smoothest stones from the wayside brook, fits them 
carefully into his sling, hurls them again and again into the 
clump of clustered bushes, slaying an imaginary enemy; he 
creeps silently upon a sleeping foe; the sheep pasture is a battle- 
field. Yonder out of the wood comes a lion; with swift pace 
he seeks the flock, tears one from his fellows; aflame with the 
war spirit the lad bounds after him, grapples with a national 
enemy, measures strength with a mighty foe, conquers, and fills 
the air with shouts of victory. A mountain bear sought the 
flock one day, seized a sheep, bore the prey to his lair; hardly 
has he won his victory when David organizes an attack, rallies all 
his forces, conquers the enemy, saves the spoil, and again the 
woods ring with chants of praise, rude draughts of psalms that 
shall later stir a nation and voice the passion of the centuries. 
A chapter from Jacob’s life shows us that the shepherd’s life was 
hard and dangerous. When Jacob faced Laban and in a sentence 
told the history of twenty years, he gave a vivid picture of an 
eastern shepherd’s life. ‘This twenty years have I been with 
thee; thy ewes and thy she-goats have not cast their young, and 
the rams of thy flocks have I not eaten. That which was torn 
of beasts I brought not unto thee; I bare the loss of it; of my 
hand didst thou require it, whether stolen by day or stolen by 
night. Thus I was, in the day the drought consumed me, and 
the frost by night; and my sleep departed from mine eyes. Thus 
have I been twenty years in thy house” (Gen. 31). The Great 
Shepherd pictures a shepherd’s life in a parable and states it 
in a sentence, “The good shepherd giveth his life for his 
sheep.” The boy of Bethlehem was a shepherd, alert, active, 
courageous, quick of eye, lithe of limb, strong in struggle, trained 
in the use of the sling. 

When the ambition of his life was gratified, and his father 
sent him into camp with food for his brothers, he was thoroughly 
equipped for service; the dream of youth had come real; for 
sheep he saw men, for lions and bears a giant; be had never 
feared a foe; it was too late to learn; the victory over the 
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Philistine was the natural fruit of cultivated powers ripening in 
the sunshine of opportunity. 

David was a poet as well as a warrior. When the sheep 
were safe he was wont to lie on his back studying the great 
pastures above with their white-fleeced flocks led by the Shep- 
herd of Israel; night after night he studied their silent journeys 
following an unseen leader. He considered God’s heavens, only 
to realize that their Maker was man’s companion, mindful of 
him, visiting him. He, too, was one of God’s flock, led into 
green pastures and beside still waters, guided in right paths for 
the sake of God’s name; as he in turn led his flock for his own 
name’s sake. His honor was at stake in caring for his flock, 
God’s honor was at stake in caring for him. David would lose 
more than the sheep could, if through carelessness the lion 
triumphed ; God would lose more than David could, if at the 
last the great enemy should get him from God’s flock. ‘His 
name’s sake’’ was God’s reason for faithfulness. Yea, even in the 
valley of the shadow of death there is nothing to fear. So the 
lad’s thoughts ran from earth to heaven, as of old angels 
ascended and descended on ladder of light when Jacob dreamed. 

The raw material for the Psalms was gathered in youth by 
the shepherd lad. In the stillness of the summer night, watch- 
ing by the sleeping sheep, watching the sleepless stars, sheep of 
heaven, his soul opened to God, as the flowers opened to the 
sun, or the rivers to the inflowing tides of the sea, till he shared 
the color of God’s life and surrendered to the mighty tides of 
the divine love. 

David did not travel widely; his world was narrow, as we 
know the world, but it was high; no earth-born cloud arose to 
hide God from his servant’s eyes. As a boy he may not have 
been much with men, but he was much with God; in later years, 
when he fell, caught by the swift current of human passion, the 
hand he had learned to love as a lad, caught and lifted him. 
From the well of memory, by the gate of youth, came the clear 
waters that quenched the thirst, quickened by the fever of sin. 
The parable of Nathan, the one ewe lamb, turned the soul of the 
king to God; in the light of the simple story he saw again the 
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fields of Bethlehem, struggled again for the lamb, the experience 
of youth compelled the repentance of manhood. Communion 
with God as the Great Shepherd taught him the sacredness of 
property rights in human life, when the claim was phrased in 
shepherd’s terms. 

David was a musician, the minstrelsy of manhood was _per- 
fected in youth. His one musical instrument was the sinnér, a 
small harp, shaped like the Greek delta, having eight or ten 
strings. A simple instrument, but quite sufficient for him who 
has music in his soul. 

David could say with Abt Vogler: 


“God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know.” 
‘But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are: 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man. 
All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 
Not its semblance but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that we heard it once, we shall hear it by and by.” 


David’s soul lay open to God as the Atlantic seacoast lies 
open to the mighty deep, the waves of harmony voiced them- 
selves on the white sand of a surrendered life. Music is the 
highest, fullest form of expression known; we translate thought 
from one language to another, but music is a universal language. 
A single tune stands with America in one hand and Great 
Britain in the other. ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,” and “God 
Save the Queen,” are both at home in the same tune. 

Some of the words of David’s psalms are preserved, the 
music has perished. One never reads the marvelous story of 
the young musician’s victory over Saul’s madness without wish- 
ing for the harp and music that wrought the spell. The power 
to do came by doing; genius, like fire, must be fed and fanned 
ere it comes to be a flame that defies control. The power that 
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freed Saul was cultivated through months of patient practice. 
While the sheep fed in silence about him, and the white clouds 
drifted from hilltop to hilltop above him, while the eagle 
floated between him and the clouds, he lay in a hollow and 


HEBRON 


poured out his soul through the harp, as the mountain spring 
sings out its life toward a wider, deeper channel between lips of 
stone. 

Seeing him thus pouring out his life in song, one can think 
of God bending over the surrendered soul and. touching its 
chords to expression of divine harmonies. If he could under 
inspiration voice the thoughts of God in words, he might also, 
moved by the spirit, utter God’s harmony in music. With gift 
of double utterance he spends the days and nights of boyhood 
keenly alive to the presence of God in hill and vale, in brook 
and star, in earth and bending sky; far from the vice of camp 
and stain of city, he unfolded naturally the great gifts of God 
in his soul. 
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The turning point of his life came when he was about fifteen 
years of age. Samuel, the prophet-statesman, saw that Saul, the 
king, lacked moral fiber; the intellect would soon follow the 
moral nature in its degradation, a successor must be chosen. 
The ritual expression of religion was suspended. Shiloh was 
without a sanctuary ; the ark rested in one spot, the tabernacle 
in another, the priest was resting, the prophet traveled from 
point to point holding court, punishing criminals, and perform- 
ing priestly functions. Samuel was the state in the highest 
meaning of that word. Saul wielded the sword, but Samuel con- 
trolled the conscience of Israel. On his journey Samuel came 
to Bethlehem, made his sacrifice on the altar, and called for the 
sons of Jesse. The older boys were ranged in line, but the soul 
of Samuel did not find the object of his search. One by one 
the seven sons, stalwart boys, passed before the seer, but his 
want was unmet. David is summoned from the sheep, instantly 
the prophet’s heart goes out to the fair-faced, ruddy-haired strip~ 
ling; he pours the anointing oil on the bowed head and departs; 
but David can never be the same again. The soul of Joseph the 
dreamer matured in the light of his visions. The Master’s life 
unfolded rapidly after the visit to the temple in Jerusalem ; David 
had been touched by the finger of the future, beckoned by the 
hand of duty to a larger life. He might go back to his sheep, 
might tune his harp, might struggle with the beasts of the forest, 
might watch the drifting clouds and the still stars, but life could 
never be the same to him again. As the white clouds in the 
west are piled into temples and palaces by invisible hands, suf- 
fused with golden light by the setting sun, so the commonest 
things of life would take shape under the forming fingers of that 
one act, the anointing mortgaged David to a great career, and 
every thought and deed must help to pay the interest on the 
mortgage. Victoria, of England, was never the same after she 
had learned her destiny; a dignity of bearing, a sense of respon- 
sibility marked all the years of her youth after she had tasted 
the fruit of the knowledge of good. The Maid of-Orleans was 
never the same after the visions and voices of Domremy. The 
knowledge of future greatness ripens great souls. 
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He was put to school at Ramah, where, among the young 

prophets, under the personal care of Samuel, he was taught the 
lessons that fit for kingly office and service. One king had been 
calied from herding asses and crowned without training. Sam- 
uel had learned wisdom from bitter experience, the school must 
come between the flock and the throne. Samuel was a sunglass 
focusing the national law, traditions, hopes on the soul of the 
shepherd lad; from school to field he passed, spending his vaca- 
tions in helpful service, his terms in careful study, developing a 
sound mind in a sound body, and a quick conscience with a 
warm heart. The anointing was doubtless a family secret; his 
life would be of little worth if his hopes were known, but his 
hopes shaped his life. 
When about twenty years of age David stepped from the 
field of peace to the field of strife. The Philistines invaded the 
territory of Judah and challenged the Hebrews to combat, camp 
was pitched near Shochoh (Shuweikeh) on the west side of the 
valley, Saul encamped on the east side. Day after day'a Philis- 
tine giant came to the edge of the ravine and challenged the 
Jews to single combat; no one dare accept the challenge; dur- 
ing this time David is sent down to camp with food for his 
brothers ; he hears the taunt of the heathen, is stirred to accept 
the challenge, descends to the bottom of the ravine, climbs the 
opposite side, and stands before the champion of heathenism 
armed only with a sling and stones, but energized by faith in the 
God of Israel; a swift prayer to Jehovah, a full surrender to 
Jehovah, and the stone of the shepherd Jad silences the boast of 
godless brute force. The beginning of public life is the end of 
private peace; the boyhood of David ended with the life of the 
giant ; the manhood of David was but the ripe fruitage of his 
boyhood. The pastures are the background of the Psalms, the 
disciplined purity of boyhood works out in the victories of man- 
hood. 
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THE SONG OF THE BOY DAVID. 


I was small among my brethren, and youngest in my father’s 
house. I tended my father’s sheep. 


My hands formed a musical instrument, and my fingers tuned a 
psaltry. 


And who shall tell my Lord? The Lord himself, he himself 
hears. 


He sent forth his angel and took me from my father’s sheep, 
and he anointed me with the oil of his anointing. 


My brothers were handsome and tall; but the Lord did not 
take pleasure in them. 


I went forth to meet the Philistine; and he cursed me by his 
idols, 


But I drew his own sword and beheaded him, and removed 
reproach from the children of Israel. 


‘This Psalm is contained in a Coptic psalter of the sixth or seventh century, 
found in a grave in Egypt, and now being edited by Dr. Budge, of the British Museum. 
It is by no means unknown, since it appears in the Septuagint, but it has hitherto been 
regarded as apocryphal. It will be interesting to see what effect this discovery will 
have upon this opinion. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG PROPHET 
DANIEL. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Boston, Mass. 


IN HUMAN history there are no temperance stories that can. 
exceed the thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah, and the illustration of 
the same principle in the first chapter of Daniel. As a temper- 
ance illustration the education of the young prophet Daniel is 
full of significance at the present day. : 

The early life of a prophet is a most interesting study, for 
as a rule we find in this period of seership the first inspiring 
visions. As, to the young shepherd on Mt. Latmos, we hear a 
voice saying : 

‘*Endymion, one day shalt thou be blest,” 


so the early vision, as in the Greek classic story, becomes a face 
in the fountain, and when at last the divinities in their high 
abodes exclaim, ‘‘Why came this mortal here?" we expect the 
answer, “ Because he set his heart upon the immortals.” Keats 
in his Endymion but sang the universal experience of mankind. 
Jacob beheld his life’s vision at Luz, and his experience was 
but a fulfilment of the divine dream which he recounted as the 
decisive event of his life when old and leaning on his staff. So 
Moses beheld the bush that burned and was not consumed. 
So David sung of his shepherd days, and Isaiah beheld the glory 
of God amid the emblematic splendors of the temple. With the © 
later prophets of the church, if prophets such may be called, it 
was the early light that led to the transcendent life. Martin 
Luther sung God amid the snow in the streets in his student 
days; Zinzendorf, when a boy, established the order of the 
“Grain of Mustard Seed,” and Edwards drew around him a little 
congregation of children under the singing bough of the woods 


Youth is the time of vision. 
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The prophet Daniel was the poet of two splendid eras of 
the world’s history; of the revival of faith under Josiah, and of 
the rise and fall of the Babylonian empire. The year 623 B.C. 
was the probable date of his birth, in the reign of Josiah, the 
last of the righteous kings of Judah. According tothe received 
accounts he was about seventeen years of age, possibly younger, 
at the time of the captivity. 

He was a youth of royal blood, and it is probable that he and. 
the other so-called “Hebrew children,’ who went into the 
shadowed magnificence of Babylon in her last days, were under 
the immediate instruction of the court. 

They had seen an act of sublime loyalty to God in their 
king, and this object-lesson must have made a deep and impera- 
tive impression on their young minds. Josiah cast down from 
the Mount of Olives the temple which Solomon had erected 
to Chemosh, the Moabite goddess, and removed all other 
places of idolatry from the kingdom of Judah. This great 
event was the spiritual ‘‘no” of Josiah’s reign: the “no” of 
the heart. 

He was educated in the principles of the Pentateuch roll,: or 
the Bible. The instructions of Jeremiah may have been known 
to him in his boyhood, as he turned to them for comfort in his 
riper years. 

That the schools of the prophets and the school of Heze- 
kiah were revived and continued in the good reign of Josiah is 
probable, for the education of young men of high promise had 
become one of the principles of Hebrew life. Jeremiah may 
have been a teacher of Daniel. : 

_ Of the methods of the education of Daniel in the court of 
Josiah we cannot be certain. But the thirty-fifth chapter of 
Jeremiah—a chapter that stands out as a most sublime illustra- 
tion of the power of moral education— gives us a view of the 
probable influences of the teachers of the time upon his young 
character. : 

In the purified court, under the direction of Jeremiah, the 
Rechabite teachers must have revived their ancient instruc- 
tions. 
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Who was Rechab? We cannot say. Who were the Recha- 
bites? They were probably proselytes, men like Melchizedek 
and possibly Caleb, who won their place of influence among the 
Israelitish tribes by their superior character. 

They lived in tents, they sowed no seed, they ate no flesh, 
and drank no wine. They said “no” in their hearts to whatever 
tended to weaken their spiritual power. 

They were summoned into the temple, and their faith was 
put to the test. They were offered wine, and refused the cup. 
In the wonderful thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah that prophet 
condemned the disobedience of the Jews by the story of the 
obedience of the Rechabites, and utters these sublime words, 
which stand for the continuity of righteousness for all time: 

‘‘Therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall never want a man to stand 
before me forever.’’ 

Was this promise visibly fulfilled? The Rechabites were 
adopted by the Levites and were taken into the temple service. 
In a historical account of the martyrdom of St. James a 
Rechabite is represented as crying out against the accusers. It 
has been claimed that the recent reformation among a certain 
people of Islam was an attempt to restore the principles of the 
Rechabites. There are picturesque histories of the line of 
Rechab which are such as fancy loves to picture, but that we 
cannot altogether trust. 

In the notable periods of Jewish history these dwellers in 
tents were the teachers of righteousness, and certain it is that the 
young prophet was taught not to eat unclean meats nor to drink 
wine, and that it was the teaching of Jeremiah that such temper- 
ance should bless posterity. Daniel consecrated himself in 
youth to the Rechabite principles. 

Would the young prephet who was taught not to eat unclean 
meat, nor to drink wine in the court of Josiah, have the strength 
of purpose to refuse unclean meats and wine in the splendid 
courts of the dominant nations? Would he be able to carry his 
principles of self-restraint and temperance, the moral and spirit- 
ual “no,” into all life? 
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The young man who learns to govern himself under all con- 
ditions and circumstances has the gravitation to govern others, 
and only such has the moral right to rule. Only that which 
is true ought to be or will be, as San Martin, the Creole con- 
queror, and the liberator of Argentina, Chili, and Peru, said: 
‘‘Thou must be that which thou oughtest to be, or else thou 
shalt be nothing.” It is he who puts the moral “no” of his 
heart into the early deeds of life that faces a crown. 

In the court of Josiah Daniel had learned that character was 
power—how would he face his first temptation? Should he be 
made a cup bearer to an oriental monarch, would he himself fol- 
low the example of the sons of Rechab, commended by Jeremiah, 
and refuse the cup? 

If so, he may become a prince of Babylonia; he may stand 
next to Darius, the Persian conqueror; he may be cast into a den 
of lions and make the wild beasts lie down like lambs. He may 
speak words that will live forever. 

The period of Daniel’s youth was one of great events. The 
powerful nations of the world then were Egypt and Assyria. 
The Israelitish kingdom had disappeared except Judah and 
Benjamin, and these latter descendants of the children of 
promise occupied a small territory on the highway between the 
nations who were filling the world with wonder. 

The Assyrian power bore sway over Judah. To Assyria 
Josiah paid tribute. 

Josiah had made an oath to be true in war ‘to the cause of 
Assyria. Egypt rose over Assyria, and Josiah was true to his 
covenant, and went forth with the Assyrian armies. 

One day, when Daniel was yet a lad, there arose a great wail- 
ing in the streets of Jerusalem. The news had been brought 
that Josiah had fallen by the Egyptian arrows. The pillar of 
faith had gone down. 

Babylon arose against Assyria and determined to conquer 
her maritime provinces, and marched against Syria which the 
Egyptians claimed. The story of the invasion is told in the 
book of Daniel and in Jeremiah. Egypt was driven back and 
received a mortal wound. 
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“Go up into Gilead and take balm, 
O virgin, the daughter of Egypt, 
In vain shalt thou use many medicines, 
For thou shalt not be cured!” 


“The king of Egypt came not again any more out of his 
land, for the king of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt 
unto the river Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt.” 

Jerusalem was now besieged by the victorious Babylonian 
army. Her king, Jehoiakim, was put into fetters, and became 
tributary to Babylon. Many of his people were carried away to 
the triumphant city of the sands. 

In the long caravan of captives that were swept away from 
the Mediterranean to the city of desert domes and hanging gar- 
dens, was the lad Daniel, with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
and others ‘“‘of the king’s seed and of the princes.’’ These 
royal children had been schooled in the strong faith of Josiah. 
They had seen the idol temple of King Solomon hurled down. 
They must have known even then the teachings of Jeremiah. 

By the probable way of Palmyra, or Tadmor, the caravan 
reached the Euphrates valley, and the captives saw the golden 
domes of Babylon rising over the seas of white sands. The 
latter passed under the gates, and the young prophet prince 
found himself in the city that had come to occupy the throne of 
the world. : 

All around him was a scene of oriental beauty. Above the 
walls rose the ruins of Babel. The city was one of the oldest 
in the world. Through it flowed the Euphrates, ‘the life of the 
world.” The streets gleamed with temples with roofs of cedar 
and altars of gold, guarded by bulls of bronze. The temple of 
Bel the Dragon flowed with wine, and was enriched by the tithes 
of nations. 

The gates were records of mighty deeds. The walls were of 
stupendous power. Over all rose the hanging gardens, where 
smiled in the desert sun the forests and flowers of the Median 
mountains. 

Herodotus says the city stood on both sides of the river 
Euphrates in the form of a square and had a circumference of 
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sixty miles. It was surrounded by a wall fifty cubits thick and 
-two hundred cubits high, having one hundred brazen gates— 
according to Diodorus, two hundred and fifty gates. The two 
parts of the city had straight streets, crossing each other at right 
angles, and connected by a roofed bridge. It is said that Semi- 
ramis employed at one time 2,000,000 men in the adornment of 
the city, and the hanging gardens of Semiramis were numbered 
as one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Into this city of overawing splendor and power the caravan 
with Daniel came, and here he would soon be called upon to face 
those luxuries which his education had condemned, and to utter 
to his detriment the spiritual ‘‘no” of the Rechabites. 

The young captive prince was brought into the palace. His 
appearance and his mode of life as he entered this golden 
domain are pictured in a single passage of the Scriptures. Ash- 
penaz, a courtier, we are told, was ordered to bring ‘certain of 
the children of Israel, and of the king’s seed, and of the princes, 
children in whom was no blemish, but well favored and skillful 
in all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge and understanding 
science, and such as had ability in them, to stand in the king’s 
palace, and whom they might teach the learning and tongues of 
the Chaldeans” (Dan. 1: 3, 4). 

Against the teaching of Jeremiah, Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
persisted in evil courses, and himself was led away to Babylon 
as acaptive. The Jewish colony in Babylon became large by 
such deportations, which must have reached to more than ten 
thousand families. 

Daniel was placed in the court school of Babylon that he 
might be taught the “ learning of the Chaldeans.” ‘ 

What a seminary this must have been! What lost histories, 
lost arts, lost secrets of the spiritual and material world this © 
learning must have comprehended! Astronomy, astrology, 
divination, and the revelations of the instincts of the animal 
world, were among these branches of erudition. It turned for 
wisdom to the sun and moon, and the processions of the stars. 

’ For one God, there were a hundred, or a thousand. The idol- 
atries and the idolatrous sins denounced by the prophets all 
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were here. It was a land of graven images. Gods were made 
for sale; there were factories of them. The idol flames burned 
under roofs of the vast temple of cedar and gold continually. 

Jeremiah commanded, “ Learn not the ways of the heathen.” 
This command, however, did not forbid one to learn any true 
knowledge that the heathen might possess. Moses refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, but he was schooled 
“in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

The test of Daniel’s character was now to come to him in 
his youth, which was to bear a grand witness to his decisive edu- 
cation in the court of Josiah. In it was clearly revealed to him 
his gift of wisdom and of the open vision to the secrets of his- 
toric events. When a person has known the truth, he may,as a 
rule, safely study false systems, for he will return with a stronger 
light to the truth again. It is those unschooled in the spiritual 
Bible that are in danger of being allured by the lights of any 
pagan system. 

The young man who has said “no” to the world once has 
usually made his negation to evil forall time. This is especially 
true of those whose conscience is called to meet a luxurious city. 

The decisive event in Daniel’s life, out of which his prophetic 
power grew, and without which his seership would seem to have 
been impossible, is thus simply recorded : ‘‘ But Daniel purposed 
in his heart that he would not defile himself with the portion of 
the king’s meat, nor with the wine that he drank.” 

“He would not defile himself.”” This resolution was that of 
the Rechabites, so far as the abstinence of wine is concerned. 
It was the teaching of his boyhood. It bore witness to his 
youthful consecration. 

The resolution brought to him a sense of the favor of God, 
which ended in miracles so dramatic as to have held the wonder 
of alltime. At the beginning of life he had uttered the moral 
“no” of Josiah, Jeremiah, and the Rechabite teachers. His. 
prophetic visions now began. He prophesied the fall of Baby- 
lon; of the Median empire; the rise of Greece and Rome, and 
the kingdom of heaven, compared to a stone ‘cut out of the 
mountains without hands,” that should break into pieces all the 
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other kingdoms of the world.’”’ He was a prophet of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and of the death of the Messiah. He arose 
to eminence among the rulers of Babylonia and held only a 
second rank to Darius in the Persian ascendency. His supposed 
tomb is still shown at Susa. His example stands for young men 
of all times. His ‘‘no”’ to whatever tends to weaken the highest 
powers of life is a light that will never fail. 

What lessons are suggested by this story ! 

Moral education stands first in life; the education of the 
memory is mere instruction. ‘ Life,’’ says Pestalozzi, ‘‘ must be 
taught from life, and the individuality of the pupil is sacred to 
the teacher” — each child must be developed after his own gift 
—he must be taught to say ‘‘no’”’ to himself for the welfare of 
others, and this duty must become to him a joy. 

Sarmiento, the president-of Argentina, the friend of Horace 
Mann, Charles Sumner, and Elizabeth Peabody, once said: ‘‘The 
glory of the United States is her public-school system,” and 
“the primary school is the foundation of national character.” 

We wish that the last motto could find a place in the church 
and schoolroom. ‘The end of education is character,’ and no 
education of courts or kings can, as a rule, uproot the principles 
of justice and divine faith that are early planted in the soul. 

Froebel might have found an illustration for his immortal 
Education of Man in the early education of Daniel. The 
school of teachers like Josiah and Jeremiah: will, as a rule, for- 
ever fortify the soul for adherence to truth as the supreme 
intent and glory of life. The sublimities of the twelfth chap- 
ter of Daniel have a lesson for the teachers who begin the 
new age with the system of education that seeks first the train- 
ing of the moral life and spiritual powers. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God,” read Froebel, when a child. The word “ first’ 
haunted him, and he said in maturer years, “I will found a sys- 
tem of education on that principle.”” This he aspired todo. His 
vision of education was right. He-builded men. 

There is a deeper lesson in the example of Daniel than that 
which pertains to the mere maintenance of national or personal 
honor. It has this significance: ‘‘ Never do that which tends to 
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lessen spiritual power.” ‘ He that is spiritual,” says the apostle, 
‘“judgeth all things, and no man judgeth him.” There is a 
deeper duty in life than that which merely outwardly keeps the 
prescribed commandments. We have never seen this duty more 
clearly stated than in the advice given by Susannah Wesley to 
John Wesley, while the latter was at college. ‘Would you judge 
of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of pleasure,” she said, “ take 
this rule: 
‘ Whatever weakens your reason, 

Impairs the tenderness of your conscience, 

Obscures your sense of God, 

Takes off the relish for spiritual things ; 

Whatever increases the authority 

Of your body over your mind — 

That thing is sé” to you, 

However innocent it may be in itself.’ 

‘‘ The Guises compel me,” said the king to Palissy. ‘Then 
you are no longer king,” answered the potter. 

The teacher, the student, the sociologist may well study 
in connection with the thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah the first 
chapter of Daniel, and so “ dig out the old wells” of early wis- 
dom. For a lesson on ‘no lesson” Sunday or on Temperance 
Sunday no theme could be more fruitful in suggestion. The 
story is especially significant in showing how the character of a 
true statesman and leader of the people is developed ; is an illus- 
tration needed in educational methods, and as an example in the 
moral reforms and spiritual needs of ourtimes. It is the spiritual 
“no” in the first test of life that young people need to be taught 
to make, whenever and wherever they may be. 

To the young man who leaves a Christian home to meet the 
destructive social tendencies of a large city the scriptural picture 
of the resolution of Daniel is full of significance. ‘ Daniel pur- 
posed .in his heart that he would not defile himself,” is a monu- 
mental text. A great city makes or destroys a young man, and, 
as a rule, it is the young man’s first attitude towards city life that 
is destiny. How does he spend his first Sabbath? To whom 
does he look for his first companions? When one lands ina 
new city alone, what does he first seek ? 
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His spiritual “no” may close forever the door of darkness 
to him. Temptations pass by a man of fixed purpose. One 
step isall the way. The biography of failure is, “I got started 
wrong.” 

“The color of our whole lives,” said Cowper, “is that which 
we make it in the first five years in which we are our own mas- 
ters.” He who purposes in his heart not to defile himself may 
reasonably expect deliverance from the lion’s den. A man’s 
success in life will be in exact measure to his moral power and 
character in everything. It is the moral “no” of the heart pur- 
pose put into the first acts of life that opens the gates to the 


destiny where influence becomes immortal. J 


JESUS, JOHN, AND TWO ANGELS— Rusens 
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THE BOYHOOD OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
By REv. PHILIP S. Moxom, D.D. 
Springfield, Mass. 


ConcERNING the childhood and youth of the great forerunner 
of Jesus there is an almost entire dearth of information. Of 
the four gospels the one by Luke alone gives any notice of the 
Baptist’s life previous to the beginning of his public ministry, 
which apparently took place but a short time before the baptism 
of Jesus. He must have been then a man of at least thirty or 
thirty-one years of age. The other gospels begin their account 
of John abruptly with the words: ‘In those days cometh John 
the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea” (Matt. 3:1) ; 
‘Even as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, Behold, 1 send my 
messenger before thy face . . . . John came, who baptized in 
the wilderness and preached” (Mark. 1:2, 4); “There came a 
man, sent from God, whose name was John” (John 1:6). The 
Acts of the Apostles contain only the slightest reference to John, 
and then simply to his public ministry ; while the epistles do 
not mention him. The Christian apocryphal writings also are 
almost entirely void of any reference to John’s early life; the 
one noteworthy exception being the protevangelium of James, 
which contains a single incident connected with the massacre of 
the innocents. 

The absence from all the New Testament writings, save the 
third gospel, of any allusion to the remarkable circumstances of 
John’s birth raises some interesting questions. These questions 
increase in interest when we make a comparative study of Luke’s 
account of John’s nativity and his account, also in many partic- 
ulars unique, of the nativity of Jesus. They cannot be discussed 
here, but it may be worth while to present the salient features 
of each in parallel, at least those features which are analogous. | 

The conception of John was preannounced by the angel 
454 
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Gabriel to Zacharias; the conception of Jesus was preannounced 
by the same angel to Mary. 

In both cases the name of the child was designated by the 
angel, and both names are peculiarly significant. 

John was born of 
priestly descent; 
Jesus was born of 
royal descent. 

John was born of 
a woman who was 
“well stricken in 
years,” and therefore 
beyond the period of 
child-bearing; Jesus 
was born of a virgin. 

Before the birth 
of either child the 
two mothers met and 
Mary gave utterance 
to a Magnificat of 
exalted eloquence; 
at the circumcision 


and naming of John, THE VISITATION —Guirtanpajo 
Zacharias gave utter- 


ance to a Benedictus scarcely less noble in thought and expres- 
sion than the Magnificat. Both of these are in the language and 
spirit of the loftiest Old Testament scripture. Comparing these 
two, Dr. Plummer’ says: “As the Magnificat is modeled on the 
Psalms, so the Benedictus is modeled on the prophecies, and it 
has been called ‘the last prophecy of the Old Dispensation 
and the first of the New.’ And while the tone of the Magnificat 
is regal, that of the Benedictus is sacerdotal. The one is as 
appropriate to the daughter of David as the other to the son of- 
Aaron.” 

Is it significant that the reappearance of Hebrew prophecy,: 
after a silence of centuries, occurs in the priestly line? _ 


tIn the Juxternational Critical Commentary on Luke, in Joc. 
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John was born in the year 6 B. C.* His father, Zacharias, 
was a rustic priest who belonged to the restored course of Abijah, 
the original course not having returned from the exile. His 
name, like so many Hebrew proper names, has a religious 
significance ; Zacharias means ‘‘remembered by Jahveh.”’ John’s 
mother was Elisabeth, or Elisheba, which means ‘‘God of my 
oath,” a daughter of a priest. Both parents are spoken of as 
“righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless.” Their home is believed by 
some writers to have been ina town about four miles north of 
Hebron, called Juttah, which has been identified by Dr. Robinson 
with the modern Yutta. Concerning this, however, there is 
great uncertainty. Luke’s expression is simply “into a city of 
Judah.” This may mean Hebron, though this is not altogether 
likely, since, had Luke known the name of the town, most prob- 
ably he would have given it. Something may be said for the 
suggestion that Judah in the text is a modification of Juttah. 
Jewish tradition, however, is in favor of identifying the “city of 
Judah” with Hebron. On behalf of Juttah it may be urged that 
it is one of the mountain towns which are mentioned in Joshua 
15:55, and allotted'to the children of Aaron in Joshua. 21:16; 
though it does not appear in the list given in 1 Chronicles, 
6:57-59. 

The story in the protevangelium of James would seem to 
indicate that the home of John’s parents was not far from 
Bethlehem. 

Zacharias and Elisabeth were old and childless. The supreme 
blessing of the domestic life had been denied them. It is fair 
to infer, from the single expressive notice of their character 
given by Luke, that they bad borne their trial with patient 
resignation. 

Sometime in the early autumn of 6 B. C., perhaps in the 
month of October, while Zacharias was in Jerusalem discharging 
histpriestly office at the temple, the lot fell to him to offer incense 
before the Lord in connection with the daily sacrifice. This 
function was considered a very great honor, and no priest might 


t This is the date agreed upon by most modern scholars. 
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. have it twice. Since the number of priests was large, many of 
them never enjoyed the honor. The offering of incense took 
place in the morning and in the evening of each day. Whether 
Zacharias officiated at the morning or evening service Luke does 
not say; probably it 
was at the early wor- 
ship; but, while he 
was discharging his 
holy function, the 
angel Gabriel ap- 
peared to him and, 
after quieting the 
startled priest’s fears, 
announced to him that 
his aged wife should 
bear a son, who should 
be named John 
(‘“‘grace” or ‘‘favor,” 
the full name Johanan 
meaning “jahveh is 
gracious”). Con- 
cerning this child the 
angel said that his 
birth should be an THE BOY JOHN—Muvrit1o 
occasion of rejoicing 
both to his father and to many others ; that he should be “ great 
in the sight of the Lord ;” that he should be a Nazarite, abstain- 
ing from wine and strong drink; that he should be filled with 
the Holy Spirit from his mother’s womb; that he should turn 
many Israelites unto God; and that he should go before God 
“in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just: to make ready for the Lord a prepared people.” 

Zacharias, doubting, as innocently he might, asked of the 
angel a sign, and in answer was immediately stricken with loss 
of speech. 

In due time the promise of the angel approached fulfilment, 
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and Elisabeth received a visit from her kinswoman from Galilee,’ 
Mary, the wife of Joseph. _ At this meeting the unborn prophet 
gave a mute sign which Elisabeth devoutly interpreted as a 
recognition of his unborn Lord. To her words Mary responded 
with the Magnificat. 

The birth of Elisabeth’s child, a few months later, was the 
occasion of much rejoicing and congratulation among the kindred 
and neighbors of the humble priestly family, and when the day of 
his circumcision —his christening, as we should call it — came, 
they assembled to witness the ceremony and to share in its 
accompanying festivity. At this time the child was named. 
Naturally the relatives of the family proposed to name him 
Zacharias, after his father; but, to their surprise, the mother 
demurred, saying that he should be called John. Appeal was 
made to the father, singularly enough, by signs, since apparently 
he was only dumb, and not also deaf. He, calling for a tablet, 
wrote: ‘His name is John.” Before the act of circumcision 
was performed a benediction was spoken, and the service closed 
with a prayer, in which the name was bestowed upon the child, 
in the words: ‘Our God, and the God of our fathers, raise up 
this child to his father and mother, and let his name be called 
in Israel John, the son of Zacharias.”* Immediately the good 
priest’s tongue was loosed, and be burst forth with the Benedictus. 

The only further note of John’s-early life, even in Luke’s gos- 
pel, is the statement : “‘The child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
and was in the deserts until the day of his showing unto Israel.” 

With this may be compared the statement which closes the 
account of Jesus’ infancy: “ The child grew, and waxed strong, 
becoming filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him.” 

The protevangelium of James? relates that John was among 
the infants whom Herod sought to slay, and that Elisabeth, 
hearing of it, went into the hill country and sought for conceal- 
ment. Finding none she “ groaned and said with a loud voice, 
‘ Mount of God, receive a mother with her child.’ And suddenly 
the mountain was divided and received her. And light shone 


tSee EDERSHEIM, Zhe Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, p. 157. 
?Chaps. 22-4. 
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through to them; for the angel of the Lord was with them, pre- 
serving them.” 

Herod, angered by the child’s escape, caused Zacharias to be 
killed in the temple near the altar, where, some time afterward, 
congealed blood was found 
by a priest more venture- 
some than the rest. When 
the others went in “the 
wainscotings of the temple 
shrieked out, and were cleft 
from top to bottom. And 
they found not his body, 
but found his blood turned 
to stone.” The cleaving of 
the wainscoting recalls to 
our minds the rending of 
the veil of the temple when 
Jesus died. Perhaps the 
latter suggested this feature 
to the author of the story. 

The child was thus left 
fatherless. Later, Elisabeth 
also died, and, according to 
another apocryphal writ- 
ing,” at her death angels 
took him under their care. 

From this time on there MARY, JESUS, AND JOHN—Rapnari 
is no record, even legend- 
ary, of John’s childhood and youth. We can only surmise that he 
grew up a recluse, nurturing within himself, in the midst of the 
wild scenery of the mountain wilderness west of the Dead Sea, 
that sternly devoted and ascetic spirit which he manifested at his 
appearance to herald the coming of one mightier than he “‘ whose 
fan is in his hand, thoroughly to cleanse his threshing floor, and 
to gather the wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will burn 
up with unquenchable fire.” Instinctively we recall Elijah, and 


FABRICIUS, Cod. Apocryph., pp. 117 sg. 
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Amos, the herdman of Tekoa; but the likeness between John 
and these appears only when he comes out of seclusion to fulfil 
his great mission of “ preaching the baptism of repentance unto 
remission of sins.” The mysterious man issuing from the moun- 
tains, clad in a coarse garment of camel’s hair, girt about the 
loins with a leathern girdle, and satisfying the demands of 
nature with the wild product of the rocks and the forest, gives 
us little suggestion of the child born ina priest’s house and loved 
as an only son given to bless and brighten aged parents. 

Any attempt to describe the boyhood of the Baptist would, 
therefore, be purely a work of the imagination. If his parents, 
contrary to the legend of the protevangelium, long survived his 
birth, he doubtless grew up in the humble priest’s home, and was 
faithfully schooled in the great history and sublime hopes of his 
people, and in the simple piety of the devout Hebrews. If he 
was early left an orphan, he probably was cared for by his kin- 
dred until he could care for himself. He may have had the 
instruction of some country rabbi as well as of his parents, 
but among his teachers none would be more influential than 
the scenes amidst which he lived —the lonely mountains, the 
bare and somber rocks, the sullen sea, too sluggish to ripple 
under the breeze or play about the base of the cliffs that walled 
it in, and the intense sky, with its unmitigable sunshine by 
day and its burning stars by night. What these taught him we 
may not distinctly know, but that they helped to mold his feel- 
ing, and to shape his thought of God and man, and to breed in 
him a spirit fitted for his unique mission in the world, we may 
easily believe. Was his boyhood one bereft of companions and 
play and eager childish industry ? It is difficult to think of him 
as like other children, even as like Jesus, whose boyhood in busy 
Galilee must have been more varied in its experiences, more 
social and more humane than his. Did the two boys, whose 
mothers claimed kinship, ever meet? There is nothing in the 
record to forbid the supposition ; nor is there anything to confirm 
it. After all our reflection on it, John’s life seems most fitly 
expressed in his own words: ‘“‘I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.”” Thus he dispersonalized himself. In the som- 
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berness and solemnity of the wilderness all the petty egotisms 
of the individual man vanished, and he became but the voice of 
divine prophecy announcing to men a new crisis of revelation. 
Behind his self-effacing announcement, however far back in his 
past I may look and listen, I find it hard to fancy the sunny, 
unconscious face and the glad or careless cry of a child. 

Art has found in John the Baptist a favorite subject. As a 
child he appears in many pictures of the Mother and Child. The 
pictures of his infancy show a serious, wistful face; those of his 
manhood usually represent him as a lean and cadaverous ascetic, 
though there are several striking exceptions, notably one by 
Titian, and a more youthful one by, I think, Andrea del Sarto. 
Among the pictures of the child John several of the most beauti- 
ful are by Murillo. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST—Tim1an 
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THE VISION OF ST. ELIZABETH. 


By ALICE SAWTELLE RANDALL, Pu.D., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Have you read of that beautiful legend — 


That legend from ages now old — 
Of Elizabeth, royal, yet saintly, 
Who prized above purple and gold 


The meek raiment that charity weareth, 
The halo whose radiance sheds 
Benediction where poverty hungers 
Or tosses on feverish beds ? 


When the lights in the castle were blazing, 
And courtiers her beauty would sing, 

She thought, not of them, but the outcast, 
And, hast’ning on sympathy’s wing, 


Her abundance she shared with the needy, 
And with it a blessing let fall : 

Is it wonder they clung to her garments, 
And saint she became to them all ? 


The fair angels, ’twas said, were her playmates 
As childhood tripped down its fleet morn ; 

And the charm of her womanhood’s beauty 
Was the charm that of heaven is born. 


And — blessing all blessings surpassing ! — 


That vision all sacrifice worth — 
462 
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Yea, that vision the martyrs have died for — 
Was her’s while she dwelt upon earth. 


’Twas the gift — not of angel — but leper, 
Who lay, a poor boy, at her gate. 

The proud castle may frown in aloofness ; 
She hastens his woe to abate. 


With what tenderness, bending above him, 
She lifts him against her own breast ! 
With what gentleness carries him, fainting, 
And lays him—this princess thrice-blessed — 


Not out on the straw with the swineherd, 
But verily in her own bed! 

And the oil of a heartfelt compassion 
She pours on his buffeted head. 


When lo! (is she waking or dreaming ?) 
That vision ineffable came 

To envelop all duty with beauty 
And make them forever the same ; 


For the death-smitten face of the leper 
Looked up to her own and smiled, 

And that face, which reflected all heaven, 
Was the face of the world’s Christ-child. 
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t CHRISTMAS IN HEATHEN LANDS. 


By Lucy W. WATERBURY, 
Boston, Mass. 


IT 1s supposed that many of our beautiful Christmas cus- 
toms have come down to us from our heathen ancestors. We 
know that the Yule log was burned in honor of the god Thor, 
at the feast of the winter solstice, and while some would trace 
the decoration of our churches to the passage in Isaiah: ‘‘ The 
glory of Lebanon shall come into thee; the fir tree and the 
pine tree and the box together, to beautify the place of 
my sanctuary,” it is more probable, as Dean Stanley tells 
. us, that the custom is borrowed from the heathen, who sus- 
pended green boughs and holly about their houses that the 
fairies and spirits of the wood might find shelter in them. 
Even the idea of our Christmas tree is said to be taken from 
the legendary “ Eternal Tree,” which had its roots on earth and 
its top in heaven. ; 

If Christmas be no more than a time of feasting and heathen 
observances, it may well rank with the numerous festivals in 
honor of heathen gods, but while there is no doubt that in some 
cases it is merely this, yet we believe that to the hearts of most 
people in Christian lands there come with the chimes of Christ- 
mas day some faint echo of the song of the angels ; some mem- 
ory of the story which the Bible has told, which poets have ‘ 
sung,and mothers have taught. As there can be no true Christ- 
mas for us except as the spirit of the Christ is manifested, so 
there can be Christmas in heathen lands only where his star has 
risen and where he is born in the hearts of men. 

“Who is Jesus and what is Christmas?” wrote a puzzled 
Japanese father to the teacher of amission school. The answer 
to this question is reaching thousands of homes through the boys 
and girls in these Christian schools. 
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In India Christmas is known as ‘‘ burra din,” the great day. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that English rule in India 
makes it a universal holiday, but the time is surely coming when 
Christ’s rule in India will make it in reality ‘the great day.” 

The request that I write on this subject brings vividly to 
mind one delightful Christmas spent among the Telugus in the 
city of Madras. 

It was in the cool season, and the graceful palms, the ever- 
greens of the tropics, were fresh and bright after the long rains. 
The vivid red of hibiscus and poinsettia, with the scarlet and 
orange of the flowering trees, made parks and compounds gay. 
The scent of jasmine and orange blossoms was an agreeable 
change from the ordinary Indian street odors. It seemed 
decidedly more like Fourth of July than like our ideal Christmas, 
for we had not a flake of snow nor a hint of frost ; no sort of con- 

veniences for Santa Claus, as there is not a respectable chimney 
in Madras, not even on the Chepauk palace, and the children 
know nothing of stockings ; not a fir tree, nor a sprig of holly 
gladdens the eyes; no delicious odors of mince pies and plum 
puddings greet us; we pass no markets with plump white tur- 
keys, and crimson cranberries, but pick our way through filthy 
streets, thronged with neglected children who never dreamed of 
Santa Claus, never heard of Christmas, and do not know the 
story of the Christ child. 

And yet, in this very city, there came under my window at 
dawn of Christmas day the sound of singing, sweet and low, a 
Christmas carol, composed by one of our Christian boys, a dreamy 
young poet, and sung by a choir of school children. They had 
crept up softly and surprised us. Of course we applauded, and 
then came a shower of gilded limes and tiny bouquets of roses, 
and a happy shout, ‘‘ Merry Kismis.” After chota hazree (early 
breakfast) we held levee on the veranda for all our Christians, 
who came in gorgeous attire, several mothers carrying wee 
babies, clad in simple coats of oil, and clutching in their brown, 
dimpled hands images made of pith, gay peacocks and parrots 
adorned with colored paper and tinsel, their presents for the 
missionary family. The older girls brought trays of delicious 
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fruits; oranges, custard, apples, and guavas, with flowers 
arranged about small sticks in stiff pyramids, and sprinkled pro- 
fusely with rose water. For days the Christian children had 
been preparing for the festival, chiefly by making dozens of 
small calico bags—red and purple, green and yellow. These 
were for the “ poor children” from our heathen schools. Such 
a happy little company of tailors they were, sitting cross-legged 
on the veranda, boys and ‘girls sewing busily, laughing, chat- 
tering, and whispering secrets, or breaking occasionally into 
song. 

Excitement ran high over the box from America. There 
were such treasures as small wooden pencil cases, brass thimbles, 
workbags, each with a spool of cotton and a paper of needles ; 
red and blue flannel caps for the boys, with remnants of calico 
for jackets for the girls; two or three scrapbooks, a pair of 
scissors, and a few little dolls. We could produce no sleds, nor 
skates, nor watches; no chests of tools, nor sets of books, nor 
games ; nothing that would appeal to the cultivated taste of an 
American boy. There were no writing desks nor rings, no 
French dolls nor stick pins for the girls, but, notwithstanding 
these lacks, there was genuine Christmas cheer. 

The older boys brought in the tree and set it up in the 
chapel, and the ‘‘committee” decorated it with paper chains 
and tinsel, and hung on each twig a little bag, adding oranges 
and ruddy pomegranates to heighten the beauty of their tree, 
which, I must confess, appeared to our western eyes a trifle 
scrubby. Still the general effect was quite Christmasy, and we 
were all too happy and excited to be critical. 

Long before the time announced the verandas were crowded 
with little brown children, trembling with eagerness and torn with 
curiosity to see the tree. Finally the bell rang, and the line of 
school children marched in, the boys wearing red panchas and 
white coats, and the girls attired in new calico skirts and jackets. 
Their faces shone with joy, and their hair with cocoanut oil, and 
as they marched they sang their carols right merrily. The little 
heathen joined the procession, making up with extra noise what 
they missed in words and tune. All were seated on the floor, 
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packed so closely they could hardly move. Mothers crowded 
the doors, and peeped in the windows ;with exclamations and 
grunts of delight. 

A class of girls repeated the story, ‘‘ Now when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea.”’ How beautiful it was in the soft, 
liquid Telugu of these eastern maidens, the story of the young 
mother and the little child receiving the first Christmas offerings 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh! The boys told of shepherds 
in ‘the same country abiding in the fields, keeping watch by 
nights over their flocks,” and the heavenly host seemed not far 
away as all repeated, down to the smallest heathen, “ For unto 
us is born this day, in the city of David, a Savior, who is Christ 
the Lord.” 

Then the presents were distributed, the gifts from the box, 
and the bags filled with puppoo, a kind of parched grain, some 
queer oily sweetmeats, and a bit of jaggery, the black palm 
sugar. Eager faces manifested intense anxiety lest the supply 
fail, and immense relief when there proved to be enough and to 
spare. After games, singing, and profound salaams, the shadows 
of night began to fall, the school children went to their “rice,” 
and the naked little bodies of the heathen blended with the 
shadows and disappeared. 

In some missions they give a Sunday-school picnic, as a 
Christmas treat. Mrs. Ninde tells of one given in Lucknow, the 
“City of Roses,” at the time of her visit there. Two thousand 
children from the Methodist Sunday schools gathered at the 
Maidan, a public park in the center of the city. There were 
seven great elephants adorned with crimson velvet, and gold 
fringe, awaiting their arrival. Mrs. Ninde and the missionaries 
mounted one of the large beasts, and the backs of the other six 
were quickly crowded with boys and girls. She inquired why 
there were not more elephants so that all of the children could 
have a ride, and was informed that only those could ride who 
had passed the examination. Just before Christmas all of the 
Sunday-school children are examined on the work of the year, 
and only those who can recite without mistake all of the lesson 
topics, golden texts, and selected verses are entitled to an elephant 
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ride. Mrs. Ninde felt sure she could not do this,and with a 
keen sense of her own unworthiness proposed to leave her lofty 
position; but as she was a guest she was allowed to stay. The 
question naturally arises, how many elephants would be required 
for the ordinary American Sunday school ? 

In Burmah we find a polyglot celebration, English, Karen, and 
Burmese rejoicing together. One missionary has described her 
Christmas surprises. Here is the list: ‘‘ First a kind of bag made 
of the bark of the plantain tree; in it are several little packages 
containing tea, sugar, cocoanut, and a handkerchief with a pretty 
border. These are from the old Karen preacher, who lives in 
the compound. Next a pretty fan and a little looking-glass 
from Pau Pau, my right-hand girl, folded oranges in large 
leaves; in this package of leaves, a bit of cake from the 
youngest child present; an ear of corn, a tiny bottle of candy, 
two sheets of paper, and two needles follow; then more hand- 
kerchiefs costing three cents each, two candles in this packet, 
and what have we here? Ah, it is cigars! How they laugh, for 
I talk so strongly against smoking, but they tell me these are 
for my plants, so I accept them. Though these are all such 
trifles, they are very precious as they come laden with the ‘good 
will’ of the Christmas season.” 

In Singapore there are so many nationalities that four lan- 
guages are required at one celebration. There were dusky 
Tamils from India; daughters of wealthy Chinese merchants 
with hair and dresses sparkling with jewels; groups of Siamese 
children, and hosts of Malays. After carols in Tamil, the prayer 
in Chinese, and the address in Malay, the gifts were distrib- 
uted. Girls of twelve or thirteen, being too old to appear in 
public, had little remembrances sent tothem. We hope, consid- 
ering their great age, that these presents were especially nice. 

From the hundreds of Christian centers in China we must 
choose only one, the Girls’ School in Pekin. ‘On Christmas 
morning the beautiful cantata, ‘The Star of Bethlehem,’ was exqui- 
sitely rendered by the school children. The crowning event, 
however, was the distribution of gifts on Sunday afternoon to the 
heathen children. The chapel was packed with a motley crowd 
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of the great unwashed. Expectation was on tiptoe, for they had 
been told that, if they came regularly, they would receive on 
Christmas day a nice card, and when in addition each boy and 
girl was given a package, with the strict injunction not to open 
it until out of the chapel, it was pathetic to see them. The little 
girls with their dirty faces, partially concealed by paint, would 
caressingly hold their packages against their cheeks, smoothing 
them gently, and rock them back and forth crooning, “I believe 
it’s a doll,” but not a package was opened or peeped into until 
all were outside, and, as the missionary explained to them the 
coming of the Christ-child and the joy it had brought to the 
world, the gladness that shone in their faces was proof that 
some of this joy had come to their hearts. Two hundred and 
fifty children or more on that day received their first Christmas 
gifts, and in more than one hundred and fifty heathen homes 
the sweet story of the nativity was told by childish lips.” 

. Like a picture on a dainty Japanese fan appear the tiny 
people in Glory Kindergarten at Kobe. ‘One purpose of the 
kindergarten has been—under the blue sky, beside the sea, in 
the shadow of the hills, yes, in the presence of thousands of 
shrines and temples of heathenism, at the time of the prepara- 
tion and excitement attending the mere advent .of the new year 
—to make a festival for the children which shall celebrate the 
birth of Christ, the King of the earth.’ After the songs had 
been practiced, the recitations learned, and the gifts all folded 
in snowy paper and tied with red and gold strings, which signify 
a gift, the room was decorated and the tree set up. A pro- 
fusion of chrysanthemums, with bouquets of small pine trees, 
purple cabbages, and red berries, were very effective, and the 
teacher had made two flags of chrysanthemums, one the Amer- 
ican and the other the Japanese, which were put on either side of 
the Christmas text. The fascinating Japanese shops furnished 
red, blue, silver, gilt, and green glass balls, with dozens of bright- - 
colored candles for the tree. But all the decorations are as nothing 
to the gay little company of children who marched in, arrayed in 
‘pale green silk, soft gray crépe, gaily bedecked with flowers, fine 
sashes with over-sashes of rose pink, gold-embroidered collars, 
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artificial flowers for the black hair, and paint and powder for the 
little girls’ faces.” Then followed the Christmas music, ‘Once 
in Royal David’s City,” ‘‘ Heaven and Earth this Night Rejoice,” 
“Waken, Little Children,” and kindergarten songs, all sung in 
Japanese. After the simple Bible lesson the children played 
their graceful games, and enjoyed their beautiful tree, and a 
treat of bean paste, sugar storks, and cakes. The children, 
dear, quaint little figures, are extremely polite, and make low 
bows as they offer ‘“‘ten thousand thanks” for their tiny gifts. 

From the color and charm of the sunrise kingdom look into 
the heart of darkest Africa. In this haunt of slavery, cannibal- 
ism, fetichism, and witchcraft, is there the faintest gleam of the 
Star? Down the great river, through the deep forests, comes 
one of the very merriest accounts of a Christmas celebration. 
The attempt to introduce Santa Claus was not a success. He 
was greeted with shrieks and groans, and cries of ‘‘let me out,” 
“it is the evil one,” “it is the day of judgment.” The small 
fry caught the infection and fled to the bedroom, while the black 
children crept under chairs and tables to hide themselves. Santa 
Claus was obliged to remove his disguise very hastily, and they 
were soon reassured and began to laugh and chatter and nibble 
their cakes and fruits. One said he thought that Elijah had 
returned, another that it was John the Baptist, and another that 
it was Satan, and all his evil deeds rose up before him. They 
may not need our legends of Santa Claus in Africa, but they do 
need the story of the Christ-child, throughout the great dark 
continent which nineteen centuries ago opened its gates ‘to 
receive the infant Savior escaping into Egypt from the hate of 
the cruel king. 

The true secret of a happy Christmas has come to the girls 
of Smyrna, and with this name comes the echo from the Revela- 
tion, ‘‘I know thy works and tribulation and poverty, but thou 
art rich.” Rich, indeed, are these beautiful girls of the church 
in Smyrna today, as they decide that instead of Christmas gifts 
for themselves their whole effort shall go into making a blessed 
day for others. They repeat the words of the Lord Jesus, 
“When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
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and the blind,” and proceed to carry them out to the very letter. 
“It was a happy day in the old Konak in Manissa,” writes the 
teacher, ‘‘when the Christmas tree was dressed. Five of our 
King’s Daughters were delighted to carry the gifts. This pic- 
turesque old house was built by a wealthy Turk for his harem. 
Upstairs at each of the four corners of the great hall he built 
two rooms for each of his four wives, and made them to be 
locked and unlocked from the outside only. In one of these 
large apartments, now bright and cozy, the girls filled candy 
bags, brightened oranges, and apples with bits of gold leaf, 
labeled packages, and prepared candles.’ At last all were pro- 
vided for: the dyspeptic man, the paralytic, the blind, the home- 
less woman, the widow with her only son, a child of seventy 
years, and the woman without a voice. Some planned to go the 
day before and clean the rooms for their poor friends, giving 
them a few paras fora bath. It did not need the little treat 
of turkey for dinner, and honey cakes for tea, to make this a 
memorable Christmas. 

Fifty years ago Fiji was a synonym for all that is horrible 
and wicked. There was never a thought of peace and goodwill. 
What a contrast to this picture from the pen of a traveler who 
recently visited the islands: 

“Lying at anchor, a short distance from the shore, I passed 
Christmas eve on deck, enjoying the perfect night of the tropics. 
By degrees, as the evening passed on, the sounds of life on 
the beach were stilled, and nothing was heard but the cease- 
less rustle of the leaves of the cocoanut palms, which always 
hum an obligato to life in the islands. One by one the lights 
went out. All around lay sleeping in the rich flood of moon- 
light. But when the southern cross stood erect to the watchful 
eye, there came out sweet and clear on the heavy air of night a 
ringing peal of laughter, a chorus of merriment repeated time 
after time, until it fairly seemed that there could be nothing in . 
life but midnight glee. 

“It was the famous Fijian laughing call, which can be heard . 
for miles, when raised by the fresh voices of women and chil- 
dren, and, as far as it can be heard at all, it never loses its qual- 
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ity of merriment. At once the light of torches was seen beneath 
the trees, gathering toward the beaches, and at either side of the 
town. Then songs arose from each of the centers of light. On 
the one hand were the voices of the boys, on the other the girls 
were singing apart: yet not apart, for each group of singers 
alternated the verses of the song of praise, and the chorus was 
in unison across the sandy gap. The song was a hymn of 
Christ’s nativity. The words were Christian, but the air was an 
old Fijian festival chorus, which has been transferred to the 
new Christian feast. Verse after verse was sung, and with each 
the parts of the choir drew nearer to each other along the 
beach, and at last their voices and their torches were in one, 
and the song rose even clearer through the gentle night, as 
these children sang their waits before the town. 

“In the morning no man went forth to work, no woman took 
her nets upon the reef, for Christmas is kept like Sunday. There 
was a service in the church, a service of song where every voice 
was heard, a service of rejoicing as befits the day.” 

And so after centuries of gross darkness and wrong the star 
of Bethlehem begins again to shine in the East, and the hearts 
of wise men everywhere are turning toward the light which 
guides to the Savior of the world. 


“ The dark night wakes, the morning breaks, 
And Christmas comes once more.” 


Note.—The periodicals of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Congregational, the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Church, and of the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society have aided in furnishing material for this article. 
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BETHLEHEM: THE CITY OF CHILDREN. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


Eacu town of the Bible possesses some peculiar characteris- 
tic drawn from its history. Nazareth has the memory of the 
Jewish lad growing up as a carpenter to become the world’s 
Savior; Jezreel, the tragic story of the kings of Israel; Caper- 
naum had its teacher; Shiloh, its pious boy and aged prophet ; 
Hebron, with its sepulchers and pool, tells the story of a 
patriarch’s burial and a king’s vengeance. But Bethlehem is 
always the home of children. There the little son of Jesse 
grew up unnoticed by his elder brothers; there was born the 
child of Mary; and there his little fellows suffered the wrath 
of a jealous king. Were it not for its connection with these 
children, Bethlehem would hardly be remembered, for not even 
the sad stories in the book of Judges, or the beautiful story of 
Ruth, give to it any such general interest. 

The modern town is beautifully situated on the sides and 
summit of a semicircle of hills. All about it are olive groves 
and vineyards, pasture lands and grain fields. It is in truth a 
‘‘House of Bread’’—and, indeed, of water, for, although it has 
but one spring, and that a poor one, the so-called Fountain of 
David, the aqueduct carrying water from Solomon’s Pool, is 
tapped at the foot of the hill, and there are also reservoirs. 
Indeed, there is no more prosperous looking town and region in 
all southern Palestine. The town itself, with its eight thousand 
inhabitants, lies a little off the fine carriage road from Jerusalem 
to Hebron, and to reach it one has to drive up a rather steep 
and rough road running between garden walls and the ubiqui- 
tous religious buildings. As one gets into the town the road 
grows narrower, until at last its width would not permit two car- 
riages’ passing each other. For this reason the authorities com- 
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pel all vehicles to enter the town by one street and to leave it 
by another. Our ignorance of this rule came near precipitating 
a riot, for when our driver, who in genuine oriental fashion had 
succeeded in entering the city by the road intended for his 


BETHLEHEM FROM THE LATIN CONVENT 


departure, attempted to leave by the road on which he should 
have entered, a crowd surrounded us, pulled the carriage back, 
and threatened violence when the driver tried to force his horses 
through them. 

In some ways Bethlehem is a disappointing place to visit. 
Although it is almost exclusively a Christian town, its inhabi- 
tants live by the trade they carry on with visitors, and no sooner 
does the traveler dismount in the square before the Church of 
the Nativity than he is surrounded by a shouting crowd of men 
—there are said to be ninety different establishments manufac- 
turing souvenirs — each endeavoring to force his victim within 
his little shop. Once within the shop—as one is certain to 
be immediately, unless he most vigorously fights for freedom — 
the luckless man is more liable to be robbed by extortionate 
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charges than in any place in Palestine. The olive wood candle- 
sticks and necklaces, the carved mother of pearl, the cups from 
the black stone of the Dead Sea —all these are forced upon one 
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at prices fully twice those for which the same articles can be 
purchased in Jerusalem. 

Such disagreeable features, however, one must train one’s self 
to overlook, if a journey in the Holy Land is to yield anything 
but disenchantment and disappointment. For, after all, such 
matters are but incidents. The chief object in visiting Bethlehem 
is not to patronize peddlers, but to see the spot, where, accord- 
ing to the tradition of centuries, Jesus was born. 

The Church of the Nativity —or, more accurately, of St. 
Mary — is a noble basilica, which, as well as any of the ancient 
churches of Rome itself, carries one back to the early form of a 
great Christian church. It is evident from the few remains of 
pillars that at one time it.possessed a great colonnaded square 
or atrium in front of its main entrance, but this has altogether 
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disappeared, and the facade of the church itself shows sadly the 
changes which time and rebuilding have wrought. The great 
door has been filled up with masonry, and the entrance is by an 
opening so low that one must bow in order to pass through it. 
The reason for this singular doorway is doubtless the opportu- 
nity it offers for defense in case the church were attacked (as it 
often has been) by Moslems or belligerent Christians. As one 
again stands upright within the edifice, he finds himself in the 
porch, which is lower than the main building. Passing through 
this, one comes into the grandly simple basilica. On either side 
are two rows of ten columns cut from single stones, separating 
the nave and double aisles. The full effect of the church is, 
however, marred by the high wall which the Greek church has 
built, cutting off the transept. Yet even thus shortened, and 
with its old mosaics in the wall above the pillars so sadly ruined 
as they are, the building makes a profound impression upon the 
visitor. And this impression is not effaced even by the grotesque, 
if sacred, arrangements behind the screen. There are three 
churches — or parts of churches — each with its own and pecu- 
liar paraphernalia. The Greek occupies the choir and two- 
thirds of the transept; the Armenian, the remainder of the 
transept; while the Latin, St. Catharine’s, though quite out- 
side the original building, opens from it. Here in the sanctua- 
ries of the jealous and bellicose followers of the Prince of Peace 
whose birthplace they guard, as in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher at Jerusalem, a Turkish soldier stands on guard to main- 
tain order. 

Directly under the transept the Chapel of the Nativity is in 
a subterranean room, possibly a part of a khan which had its 
rooms cut in the side of the hill, or, as seems more likely, a part 
of a catacomb like those which abound throughout the region. 
Three entrances lead.to it or to connecting subterranean pas- 
sages, one being in each of the portions of the church just 
mentioned. The mast direct approach is by a flight of stairs 
leading from the south end of the Greek transept. As one goes 
down these stairs in the twilight one comes suddenly into a room 
about forty feet long, twelve wide, and ten high. It is paved, 
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and its walls are lined with marble, and it is lighted by thirty- 
two lamps. At the foot of the altar at the east end of the room 
a silver star is set into the pavement with the inscription Hic de 


THE MARKET PLACE IN BETHLEHEM, WITH THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY IN 
THE BACKGROUND 


Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est. As our little party came 
into this place so hallowed by tradition, the most skeptical could 
not but be touched with the profoundest reverence. There in the 
dim light were a dozen nuns upon their knees, silently praying 
toward the sacred spot, Their earnest faces and the memory of 
what the spot represented gave to the superstition and rivalry of 
sects a pathos shared by no other of the numerous holy places 
in Palestine, unless it be Gethsemane. 

Just out from this long room is a little chamber, three steps 
lower, in which is the chapel of the manger. Here tradition 
says Jesus was laid after his birth. The room is hung with 
tawdry tapestry and pictures. The niche for the “manger,” 
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which itself has disappeared, like the altar of the magi opposite, 
resembles one of the little niches made for the reception of the 
body in funeral chambers, and seems to have been cut in the 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 


living rock. The front of the little opening is covered with an 
iron grating, behind which lies the wax doll which represents 
the infant Christ. 

Connected with this Chapel of the Nativity by passages cut 
in the rock are a number of other chapels, all of which have a 
greater or less supply of legends. But, without excepting even 
the room in which Jerome is said (and with probability) to have 
lived, they are all inferior in interest to this spot where for fif- 
teen hundred years at least the Christian church has believed its 
Master was born. 

Outside the town are the traditional sites of the city and 
fields of the shepherds, as well as the field of Boaz, but it is, of 
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course, impossible to accept such identification as certain. 
But, after all, it makes little difference. For, as one drives rat- 
tling through the rough, narrow streets and by the dirty homes 
in which donkeys and children seem to live in peaceful com- 
munism, although one may now and then catch a glimpse of 
some of the beautiful women for which Bethlehem is noted, the 
disgust and disappointment which traditional sites and Syrian 
bigotry excite weaken one’s sympathy in all local identification, 
and one falls back with increasing content upon the recollection 
that the folly of an ignorant Christianity and the zeal of over-_ 
wise scholars can never change the land itself, and that the hills 
and the valleys and the sweeping landscape are the same that 
greeted the young mother as she came to the little town, and 
the same as those over which the young David looked in the 
days of the young Jewish state. 


THE ALTAR OF THE MAGI (L) AND THE MANGER (R) 
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The Council of Seventy. 


Dr. John Henry Barrows, a member of the General Chamber of 
the Council, has completed the preparation of two works, the result of 
his journey through the East last year. The volumes will be published 
by McClurg & Co., of Chicago, and are entitled Christianity, the World 
Religion (ten lectures given in India and Japan), and A World Pilgrim- 
age, the story of his trip. 


Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace, of McMaster University, in addition 
to his special work of instruction in the English Bible in connection 
with his own institution, is publishing a series of thirty lessons upon 
the “Labors and Letters of Paul.” These papers are prepared for 
the Baptist Young People’s Union, and are published in the Bapsist 
Union. 


The seventh meeting of the Maine Ministers’ Association was held 
in High Street Methodist Episcopal Church, in Auburn, November 
10, 1897. The meeting consisted of two sessions, in which were dis- 
cussed such questions as the “‘ Reciprocal Rights of Church and Here- 
tic,”’ “ What is the Simple Gospel ?” Rev. H. E. Thayer gave a review 
of Walker’s “Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England.” 
In the evening Dr. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, Mass., deliv- 
ered an address on “ Personal Righteousness.” The success of this 
association is largely due to the efforts of its president, Professor 
A. W. Anthony, of Cobb Divinity School, a member of the Council. 
Professor A. W. Anthony has also delivered a course of five lectures 
at Lisbon, and at West Buxton, Me., on ‘The Unrecorded Life of 
Jesus.” The titles of the lectures were: “The Brothers ‘of Jesus,” 
“The Education of Jesus,” “The Home and Early Circumstances of 
Jesus,” “ Apocryphal Lives of Jesus,” and “The Development of the 
Messianic Consciousness.” 


Professor D. A. McClenahan, of the Allegheny Theological Semi- 
nary, on October 25 addressed the United Presbyterian Ministerial 
Association, of Pittsburg, on ‘‘Better Methods in Sabbath School 
Work.” He took occasion to emphasize the failure of present methods 
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to produce results at all commensurate with the time and effort 
expended. He advocated the adoption of graded lessons, some plan 
by which teachers might be carefully prepared for their work, a 
reduction in the number of classes, and separate class-rooms. On the 
evening of October 4 Professor McClenahan addressed the teachers 
and officers of the Fourth Avenue Baptist Church, of Pittsburg, on 
the same subject. 


On October 26 Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of Chi- 
cago, addressed the students of Highland Park College, Des Moines, 
Ia., on “High Ideals,” the students of Des Moines College on 
“Thorough Work,” and the Iowa Baptist Education Society on “ Bible 
Study and Spiritual Growth.” Professor Price is conducting a class 
in connection with the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., of Morgan Park 
Academy, in the study of “The Life of Christ.” 


At the recent meeting of the Baptist Congress, held in Chicago, 
Professor E. D. Burton presented a paper on the question, “Are the 
Teachings of the Apostles as Authoritative as those of Jesus?” This 
was followed by a discussion of the same subject by Professor Rush 
Rhees, of the Newton Theological Institution, also a member of the 
Council. 


Commencing with January 1 the American Institute Studies in 
the Sunday School Times will be prepared by Professor Rush Rhees, of 
Newton Theological Institution. The gospel of Matthew will provide 
the material for a six-months’ series. 


The correspondence courses of the Institute reach comparatively 
few people because of the requirements of time and close study which 
they exact. Those who do undertake the work, however, find it more 
satisfactory than any mere outline work. The following statements 
from one*or two of these students are interesting : 

“T am now on my second course, and I can say that, speaking 
from an intellectual standpoint, I have never done any work that has 
developed independence of thought so much. For, though the Insti- 
tute supplies guidance and stimulus, the student is made to do the 
work himself, and room is left for individual thought and develop- 
ment. A whole bibliography of theology is opened up and the results 
of biblical scholarship brought before one. And yet, while light from 
every source is welcomed, it is the Bible itself that one is taught to 
search and love —not to find confirmation of one’s own preconceived 
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ideas, but to find the truth which is to make us free, and, as that truth 
finds its perfect embodiment in the life and person of Christ, one is 
ever pointed to him, and the good of all the study is that we may 
bring our lives and hearts into living touch with him. And so, when 
I have sometimes become absorbed in the intellectual part of the work, 
the watchful instructor has put in a word here or there to remind 
one that truth must become vivified into one’s own life and actions, 
and must not remain any mere abstract possession. I wish I could 
more adequately express what the Institute has been to me—I wish 
many more could be brought within its influence and take advan- 
tage of its benefits.” . 

“If the first and greatest need of a course in Bible study is not 
so much reference to written works, compilation of material around the 
Bible, or the accumulation of these in the student’s mind, but rather 
independence of thought, so that it shall become possible for him, first, 
to extract, analyze, and interpret for himself, and, then, by the help of 
books, modify and expand, then the correspondence courses of the 
Institute amply justify their existence and method. For the experi- 
ence of the work is that one’s own spiritual and intellectual powers are 
trained to their greater capacity, and one tastes the delight of think- 
ing for oneself, as well as gathering from other minds. 

“And although the detail of correspondence work must always be 
somewhat of a routine and irksome in comparison with recitation, it 
has decidedly the advantage, in training to accuracy of thought and 
purity of expression.” 
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Grploration and Discovery. 


THE LATEST ACCESSIONS TO HASKELL ORIENTAL 
MUSEUM. 


THE latest accessions to Haskell Museum represent three fields of 
excavation, two of which were worked by the Egypt Exploration Fund’ 
and one by the Egyptian Research Account. Some of the results of 
these excavations have already been recounted in the BinLicaL WoRLD.* 
The materials acquired are almost solely from the oldest period — the 
Old Empire, at least 3000 to 2500 B. C., and possibly 1000 years 
older. 

The excavations of the Egyptian Research Account at El Kab were 
under the charge of Mr. J. E. Quibell. His letter concerning them, 
and some account of the interesting city of El Kab, are already 
familiar to readers of the BisLicaL WorRLD. Nile tourists will recollect 
its massive walls, coming down to the water’s edge, as they ascend 
from Luxor to the cataract. 

“This south corner of the enclosure is separated from the rest by an 
irregular wall, and only within this smaller circuit are there the piles 
of pottery chips which show that a city has once existed. The greater 
part of the enclosure is bare, having only a chip of pottery here and 
there, and apparently has never been permanently inhabited. The 
town stands at the mouth of a great shallow valley, that once drained 
the high land which is now desert. On the north and south this is 
bounded by low hills of sandstone, which draw nearer together as one 
travels further up into the hills. One ridge to the north has been 
selected for the cemetery of the wealthy men of the eighteenth dynasty. 
There are the famous tombs of Paheri and Ahmes; and also many 
uninscribed tombs of the same style, five of which were used for our 
dwelling. To thoroughly excavate so large a site would require the 
expenditure of thousands of pounds, and we were forced to content 
ourselves by working the most promising parts. The great temples on 
the south corner of the town have already been planned by Mr. Somers 

t March, 1897, pp. 219-20; May, 1897, pp. 380-4; August, pp. 151-5 ; Sepemtber, 
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Fic. .—GENERAL VIEW OF THE LATEST ACCESSIONS TO HASKELL MUSEUM 
From the Excavations of Petrie at Deshasheh for the Egypt Exploration Fund, and Quibell at E] Kab for the Egyptian Research Account. Date, circa 3000 B.C, 
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Clarke in previous years. This time we tried for the foundation 
deposits and found them. The small temple which lies outside the 
eastern gate was dug out and planned, as was also the small temple of 
Thothmes III, further to the north, which has only been destroyed 
within this century. Far out, up the watercourse, near the temple of 
Amenhotep III, search was made for the earlier temple which must 
have preceded that now standing. Pottery which had been used for 
offerings was found, also many fragments of inscriptions and one table 
of offerings. The suggestion of Professor Sayce that the earlier tem- 
ple has been swept away by the occasional floods which do, from time 
to time, rush down the valley, seems most probable. But the greater 
part of our work lay nearer the river. East of the great wall the tourist 
sees a stretch of ground, pitted with robbed tombs, and strewn here 
and there with fragments of early pottery. This, as was clear when one 
first walked over it, is the cemetery of the Middle Empire. Inside the 
town, graves of much smaller size and of a different character were 
found ; they were like most of the Libyans or Neolithic people found 
at Naqada, but the graves had been very thoroughly looted. Between 
these small tombs were remnants of mastabas; other mastabas in a 
better state of preservation were found covered by the great heap of 
sand which has drifted against the big north wall.’’* , 

The most notable accessions from Mr. Quibell’s work on this place 
are the stone vessels, etc., in the top rowin Fig. 1. At the extreme 
right of this row is a beautiful alabaster so-called “table,” upon which 
the rich and noble were accustomed to eat. The splendid alabaster 
dishes on each side of the statues are 131% inches across, cut to a trans- 
lucent thinness; the nicked dish on the left side is of a streaked red 
and white stone, cut to the thinness of ordinary window glass. The four 
bowls at the left end are of steel-hard diorite, beautifully veined, and cut 
so thin as to be translucent, a marvelous achievement with such intract- 
able material. These vessels are all of the Old Empire and mostly 
of the [Vth dynasty; they are, therefore, at least 5000 years old. 

Mounted on cards at the base of the coffin is a series of Middle 
Empire beads (about 2000 B. C.) of amethyst, carnelian, hematite, gar- 
net, and glaze. Strung-with them is a beautiful amethyst scarab, one 
of green feldspar, two of carnelian, and one of hzmatite. 

The especial usefulness of Mr. Quibell’s work is in aiding us in 


* Catalogue of Antiquities from Excavations at Deshasheh and Behnesa (E. E. F.) 
and El Kab (£. &. A.), exhibited at University College, London, July 1 to 31, 1897, 
pp. 5-6. 
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dating materials from the Old Empire, for he has determined within 
very narrow limits the period of many objects of hitherto unknown date. 

The work of the Egypt Exploration Fund embraced chiefly the 
excavation of the two sites, Deshasheh and Behneseh. “ Beside the long 
exploratory work of going over the country between Minieh and the 
Fayum, Mr. Petrie also excavated the cemetery of the fifth dynasty near 
the modern village of Deshasheh, about eighty miles south of Cairo; 
the ancient town to which this belonged is unknown. The tombs 
extend over half a mile of low hills in the desert, two miles from the 
cultivation. About 150 tombs were discovered, but nearly all had been 
plundered in early times.”* The coffin (Fig. 1) is that of the 
lady Mery, of royal birth and “priestess of Hathor.” It is of 
sycamore wood, put together piecemeal. Owing to the scarcity 
of wood in ancient Egypt it was a difficult matter to work out 
a clear plank, and it was usually necessary to make such a plank 
out of pieces put together with dowel pins, or a mortise and tenon. 
These may be seen in the illustration, in the side of the coffin. The 
corners were skillfully mitred, drilled and lashed together with thongs. 
All cracks were then filled, the surface stuccoed and smoothed and the 
inscriptions and paintings added. On the inside, these consist of 
mortuary furniture, like necklaces and ointment jars, on the outside a 
mortuary prayer down the center of the lid and along the sides and 
ends. At the head (the right-hand end) on the deceased lady’s left 
were painted a pair of eyes, by which she looked forth on the world 
' she had left. The coffin is of the fifth dynasty, at a minimum nearly 
3000 years B. C. 

At the foot of the coffin (the left end) are the skull and other 
bones of the lady, the flesh having been removed before burial.*. Her 
breast bone had been broken and reunited in life. The wooden san- 
dals on the floor were in the coffin, together with the wooden head- 
rest at their left. The latter is grained to represent costly wood and is 
inscribed with Mery’sname andtitles. Along with this coffin was found 
also the painted board in the middle of Fig. 1 and more in detail in 
Fig. 2. It was customary from the Old Empire (fourth to sixth dynas- 
ties) on to place with the mummy models often exquisitely rendered, 
representing in miniature the servants of the deceased, with the inten- 
tion that they should serve him in the hereafter as they had done in 
this world. This was accomplished by means of the magic pronounced 


* Catalogue, p. 11. 
2See PETRIE, “ Eaten with Honor,” Contemporary Review, 1897. 
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over them. This painted board is intended to take the place of these 
miniatures ; the servants carry baskets of provisions or jars suspended 
on yokes; on the right is a Nile boat with swelling sail, the pilot with 
his sounding pole standing in the bow just as at the present day to 


Fic, 2.—PAINTED BOARD 
Found with the Coffin of the Royal Lady, Mery. Date, circa 3000 B.C, 


look out for shoals, while the helmsman astern is operating the double 
rudder or steering oar. Two tame monkeys have climbed into the 
rigging, and one is perched comfortably at the masthead. At the left 
is another boat propelled by paddles. The whole forms a very living 
Nile scene 5000 years ago. On the other side are servants engaged 
in cooking and the like, but it is not so well preserved. The work is 
crude, of course, but the piece is without parallel ; it is unique among 
mortuary paintings. Curiously enough the string by which it was 
hung up in the tomb is still attached to one of the eyelets at the top 
edge, and, as far as appearance is concerned, might have been put on 
last week instead of 5000 years ago. 

The two statues in the center of Fig. 1, reproduced on a larger 
scale in Fig. 3, are such as have come to be called Ka-statues. The 
Egyptians believed that for the survival of a person after death there 
must be some material substance which should connect the deceased’s 
double with the world of real and tangible things ; hence the embalm- 
ment of the body that it might serve as this link, to which the sur- 
viving double of the dead might still attach itself just as it had done 
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while the body lived, But lest the embalmed body should at some time 
perish and the double with it, they ,finally made what we may call 
“false bodies” of stone, in other words, imperishable stone portrait 
statues, of the dead which they deposited in the tomb, and to one of 
these the double might attach itself and live on indefinitely. This was 
the great motive which already in prehistoric times developed portrait 
sculpture to a remarkable degree, and in the earliest historic period 
created portrait statues which even classical archeologists affirm have 
never been surpassed even in the present day. Such were the two fig- 
ures of our illustration. Of their discovery Mr. Petrie says: ‘The 
most important discovery at Deshasheh was the serdaé or statue-cham- 
ber of a great tomb belonging to a ruler of the district, named 
Nenkheftka. He was ‘prince of the southern town of the Oryx,’ and 
‘royal priest;’ his wife was named Neferseshems, and his son. Nen- 
kheftek, which is probably only a variant of writing the father’s name. 
Another Nenkheftka, with a son Nenkheftek, is known from a tomb at 
Saqqara ; these two were probably the grandfathers of the two genera- 
tions found here. A large tomb had been built on the top of a spur 
of the hill; but the whole of the masonry has been removed for stone. 
In one corner of the platform a small pit led to a chamber in the rock, 
now partly filled with sand. In this lay the broken statues, and in a 
recess at the side were found the heads of the larger statues, and sev- 
eral pieces placed together. These heads were happily perfect.”* Six 
statues of Nenkheftka in all were taken out, beside one of his wife and 
including our group. It is of limestone, 26% inches high. The man 
is represented in the conventional posture with both arms hanging 
straight down, but not with left foot thrust forward as usual. He wears 
the stiff apron with triangular front, a curled wig covering the ears, and 
a broad necklace. His face is too abraded to note its expression, but 
the contour of the throat and chin is firm and beautiful. His wife 
stands with her right arm thrown affectionately across her husband’s 
shoulders, the tips of her fingers showing slightly beyond his right 
shoulder, and her left hand across her breast. She wears the prevail- 
ing garment of women in the Old and Middle Empire, a long closely 
fitting robe, supported by straps over the shoulders divided in a y at 
the breast and reaching almost to the ankles ; about her neck is a neck- 
lace, and the wig is long and straight, covering the ears. The expres- 
sion of her face is winning and tells of good-natured sufferance. This 
expression is, of course, heightened by the color which was always 
1 Catalogue, p. 14. 
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added to such statues with very vivacious effect, especially when the 
eyes were of inlaid crystal, as in the larger statues. The carnation or 
flesh tint of the lady is a light yellow, that of the man a dark brown; 
the same difference is sometimes found on Greek vases. Both figures 


Fic. 3—EGYPTIAN NOBLEMAN NENKHEFTKA 
AND HIS WIFE NEFESESHEMS 


Vth dynasty, 3500 to circa 3000 B.C, 


are engaged witn a plinth which supports them behind. On the whole, 
the modeling is very good; that of the lady’s feet is especially fine, as 
the feet are usually considered a very weak point in Egyptian sculp- 
ture. Despite the conventional stiffness that pervades the whole, and 
the damage which the vicissitudes of 5000 years have wrought, one 
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cannot but feel the impressiveness of looking into faces which so long 
ago laughed away the days under the sunny skies of the Nile valley — 
an impressiveness which is never lost upon the present writer, even 
after years of work among such materials. : 

The bases of two similar statues, bearing the names and titles of 
Nenkheftka and his wife, are lying on the table (Fig. 1) at the head of 
the coffin ; at their right as a dark rounded mass in the illustration isa 
stonecutter’s mallet found in an unfinished tomb, and deeply worn in 
a zone around its middle by blows upon the bronze chisel. It is in 
appearance precisely like those in use among stonecutters of the pres- 
ent day. Another mallet for use with a wooden chisel in loosening 
the compact gravel is not so deeply worn. Supplementing these tools 
are three stones, bearing upon the flat sides thick deposits of green. 
copper salts, showing that they were the stones upon which the work- 
men sharpened their bronze chisels from time to time. 

At the foot of the coffin, on the floor, is a reed basket used for food 
offerings in the tomb. 

With the remarkable results of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s excava- 
tions at Behneseh, the second site of the Egypt Exploration Fund, our 
readers are already familiar. The mass of Greek papyri which they 
unearthed is perhaps more extensive even than those of the Fayum 
combined. Some of these have also just been installed in Haskell 
Museum and are of the greatest interest. A few of the labels now 
attached will show the character of some of them." 

Letter from Isidorus to Aurelius, giving directions about cultiva- 
ting his orchard, etc. ; third century, A. D. 

Official letter addressed to the Agoranomoi of Oxyrhynchus by 
Apollonius, stating that by request of the strategus he had handed over 
to Ptolema the will she had made ten years previously ; 116 A. D. 

Letter from Theopompus to Sarapion, strategus of the upper divi- 
sion of the Sebennyte nome, explaining that he had sent him an ounce 
of purple dye; third century, A. D. 

Letter from Demetrius to his father, Heracleides, blaming him for 
not sending twelve baskets of fodder and requesting that they be 
dispatched at once; third or fourth century, A. D. 

Order for payment of 2000 drachmez issued by Aurelius Theon to 
Chereammon. Dated Pharmouthi 21st of the 2d year; second or 
third century, A. D. 

Six-years’ lease of thirty aroure of land by Dionysia and her son 

*From Mr. B. P. Grenfell. 
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Apion to Psenamounis. The yearly rental is fixed at ninety artabe of 
wheat, with the additional money payment of twelve drachme; 143 
A. D. 

Vellum fragment of the New Testament. Mark 10:50-51 and 
11: 11-12; fifth or sixth century, A. D. 

Letter from Chzreas to Dionysius urging him to make out his 
horoscope, to sell some slaves and other property; second or third 
century, A. D. 

Letter addressed to Sarapion and Achillion by Diogenes and 
Lucius, requesting that three talents should be paid to them, as they 
had been appointed to repair the baths of Hadrian at Oxyrhyncus; 
201 A. D. 

Letter from Diogenes to his sister Heliodora, announcing his 
arrival at Memphis. 

Homer, //iad, II, 745-64; first to second century A. D.* 

As a whole, these accessions are the most interesting as yet-received 
by Haskell Museum. ' Those from Deshasheh and Behneseh are due to 
the efforts of the ladies of the Philosophy and Science department of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. Their movement has merged with the 
work of Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson in Chicago for the E. E. F., and has 
Tesulted in the Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, which purposes 
to bring such accessions as these to Haskell with every season’s work. 
They expect to hold their first annual reception and exhibition in 
Haskell Museum on the 3rd of December. All who desire to assist 
in this movement may address the undersigned at the University of 
Chicago. 


James HENRY BREASTED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


«These papyri have been kindly loaned by the Egypt Exploration Fund for the 
coming exhibit of the Chicago Society of Egyptian Research; the distribution of the 
papyri has not been made. 
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G@Aork and Gorkers. 


DeaAN Farrar has published another book. Its title is Zhe Herods. 


Ecclesiasticus (xxxix. 15 to xlix. 11) has been published in a cheap 
popular edition by the Clarendon Press. 


Rev. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., has been elected to the 
chair of biblical interpretation at Amherst College. 


Dr. R. F. Horton has recently issued the Women of the Old Testa- 
tament, a small volume in Zhe Popular Biblical Library. 


DILLMANN’S Genesis, translated from the last German edition, has 
just appeared from the presses of T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


Canon Lippon’s Life of E. B. Pusey has just been completed 
by the issuance of Vol. IV, by Longmans, Green & Co. (New York).[j 


Tue Kerr Lectures for 1897, on Zhe Christ of History and of 
Experience, by Rev. David W. Forrest, M.A., have appeared in book form. 


PROFESSOR DRIVER’S Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
‘ment has appeared in a sixth edition, “ revised throughout and entirely 
reset.” 


Dr. Davip SoMERVILLE is the author of the Cunningham Lectures 
(16th series) on St. Paul’s Conception of Christ; or the Doctrine of the 
Second Adam. 


“Tue First Book or MaccaBeEs” is the latest addition to the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Revs. W. Fairweather and 
J. S. Block are the editors. 


Tue Bible for Home and School is the title of the English edition 
now appearing of Bartlett and Peters’ Bible for Young Readers, issued 
in this country several years ago. 


Two new volumes of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 
have appeared: ‘Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah,” by Professor 
A. B. Davidson, D.D., of Edinburgh; and “Joel and Amos,” by 
Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., of Oxford. 
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PROFESSOR T. K. CuEyne, of Oxford, has already begun his tour 
of lecturing in the United States. His fame asa critic and exegete of 
the Psalms and of Isaiah will command a large hearing for him at the 
deliverance of his lectures on ‘ The Religion of Israel.” 


Studia Sinaitica, No. VI, entitled “ A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, 
containing Lessons from the Pentateuch, Job, Proverbs, Prophets, 
Acts, and Epistles,” has just appeared from the skilled workmanship 
of Mrs. A. S. Lewis, Professor E. Nestle, and Mrs. M. D. Gibson. 


PROFESSOR A. H. Sayce’s restless industry has produced another 
work in his special line of research. Macmillan’s have announced for 
early publication Zhe Early History of the Hebrews. This work will 
bring the record down to the conquest of Canaan and the age of the 
Judges. 


Proressor A. A. Bevan, of Cambridge, has reviewed Hommel’s Zhe 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition in the Critical Review for October; and con- 
cludes, after a somewhat detailed examination of its contents, that the 
“work is essentially speculative ; instead of bringing the theories of mod- 
ern biblical critics to the test of facts, he offers us a new set of theories.” 


The Independent of November 4 has a stimulating editorial on 
“ How to Study the Bible.” It takes its keynote from a remark of a 
guide to an American visitor in the Jewish schools at Baghdad. It 
sharply discriminates between a religious and a scientific study of the 
sacred Scriptures. It shows that the former is search for our duty 
to God and to man, and the latter is little more than intellectual 
gymnastics, is no more pious than a scientific study of Homer or some 
other ancient classic. 


Dr. SCHECHTER, of Cambridge, Eng., is now a carefully watched 
satellite of learning. Since he brought back from Egypt his tons of 
boxes and bags of old books and manuscripts, he has been diligently 
sorting them out. Each day’s work yields some discovery of great 
importance. His own story of the find is to be read in Zhe Jndepend- 
ent of November 4. 


PROFESSOR EpDwarD KOnic, of Rostock, whose Lehrgebdude has 
been appearing at intervals for fifteen years, has just completed, and 
Hinrichs, of Leipzig, is publishing, his Syrtax der hebraischen Sprache. 
This is the last part of the most comprehensive Hebrew grammar in 
existence. We heartily congratulate the indefatigable grammarian on 
the issuance of this concluding volume. 
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Rev. THomas Prypk, M.A., Blantyre, Glasgow, Scotland, commu- 
nicates the following : 

Rev. George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, Free 
Church College, Glasgow, has begun a series of lectures to ministers 
in the Christian Institute there. The lectures will be delivered on the 
Monday afternoons during November and December. The subject is 
“The Poetry of Israel,” and the printed syllabus is as follows: 

Iand II. The Race and the Language; Genius and Characteristics 
of the Semites; Their Religion and Views of the Next Life; Semitic 
Origin of Israel; Hebrew as a Vehicle of Poetry; The Rhythms and 
Parallelisms ; Convenience for Translation. 

III. The Poetry of Nature in the Old Testament; The Aspects of 
Nature Treated by It; From the Desert to the Sea; The Rise of Myth- 
ology, chiefly under the influence of the latter; Cosmogonies; Poetry 
of the Animal World; Place of Man in Nature. 

IV. The Early National Poetry of Israel ; The Pre-national Pieces ; 
The Philosophy of History to Which They Contribute in Genesis; The 
Songs of the Exodus and of the Entrance to Canaan ; Deborah ; Balaam. 

V. David: Fact and Question. 

VI. The Development of the Psalter; Poetry of National Life and 
Worship—of Exile, Complaint, of Death and the Hope of Another 
Life. 

VII. The Poetry of Wisdom-——(1) The Rise of Wisdom in Israel, 
and Its Contrast with Prophecy; Didactic Wisdom; The Book of 
Proverbs. 

VIII. The Poetry of Wisdom—(z2) The Speculative Wisdom ; The 
Book of Job. 

The lecturer for 1896 was Rev. James Orr, D.D., Professor in 
the United Presbyterian Hall, Edinburgh, and for 1895 Rev. A. R. 
S. Kennedy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in the University of Edinburgh, 
so that the three Presbyterian churches in Scotland provide a lecturer 
in turn. The ministers are from all the churches. The attendance 
at the opening lecture numbered obout eighty, among whom were 
several laymen. 


Notice—The editors of the BisLicaL WoRLD have in type an article 
entitled “ The Origin and Character of Deuteronomy,” from which the 
author’s name has in some way become detached. They would be 
greatly obliged if the author of the paper would communicate with 
them, that it may be published. 
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Book Rediews. 


The Social Teaching of Jesus. By SuaiterR Maruews, A.M. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. Pp. 235. 
$1.50. Sold by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


TueRE is first of all a careful limitation of the discussion to the 
actual teachings of Jesus. ‘Just as the philosophies bearing their 
names are respectively the gifts of Hegel and Aristotle and Bacon, so 
Christian sociology should mean the sociology of Christ; that is, the 
social philosophy and teachings of the historical person, Jesus the 
Christ.” 

Since the nature and possibilities of social organization depend 
on the constitution and powers of human beings, we are led to con- 
sider the teaching of Jesus in reference to’ man’s capacity for union. 
Society already exists, but Jesus has in mind better things, an ideal 
society, which he calls “the Kingdom of God.” The very phrase 
suggests social relations. The definition of the Kingdom is “an ideal 
social order, in which the relation of men to God is that of sons, and 
to each other, that of brothers.” This definition requires a statement 
of the doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. The doctrine of Jesus does 
not exclude a general idea of paternal relations to all humanity, but it 
lays emphasis on a deep, intensive, and ethical union, in which the 
filial spirit consciously responds to the parental love. This statement 
is carefully balanced and will help to still idle controversies about 
mere words. 

The divine social order is already potentially established in the 
world and is slowly to realize itself unto its consummation. In the 
process of this realization the Kingdom of God recognizes social 
institutions which belong to the providential order of the world: the 
family, the state, industry, and health, social intercourse. On each 
of these subjects Jesus gave teachings by word and deed—his very 
silence being sometimes significant. 

The directly objective method of treatment keeps the author clear 
of those obscure and indefinable teachings by which some zealous men 
are confusing the whole subject and bringing ‘Christian sociology” 
into contempt. It is only too common to assume certain modes of 
social organization to be wise and helpful and then seek for them the 
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sanction of the authority of Christ. It would be far better to let each. 
recommendation rest on its own inherent adaptation to human-wants 
and not load Christianity with the responsibility for individual specu- 
lations and experimental inventions. 

Thoroughly sound is the author’s conclusion that the primary 
social function of the church is to transform and fraternize society by 
working as directly as possible upon the higher nature of man, with- 
out excluding the value of other agencies of progress in which dis- 
ciples of the Master may properly engage. 

It is to be hoped that the same writer will give to us a similar study 
of the social teachings of the epistles. C. R. HENDERSON.. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue American Baptist Publication Society announces a Pronouncing 
Teacher's Bible, bound in flexible morocco, in every way perfect. Its 
chief feature consists in the separation of each proper name into sylla- 
bles, with its appropriate accent. The price is $3.25, postpaid, and the 
binding is guaranteed by the society for one year. The same society 
has published a new and revised edition of the Harmony of the Acts of the 
Apostles by George W. Clarke, D.D. The text used is that of the Bap- 
tist Publication Society, and is arranged in such a way as to give a 
continuous history of the life of Paul, without the insertion of his 
epistles. The text is followed by a number of discussions as to the 
chronological questions involved, and an entirely new part of the baok 
consists of the addition of the epistles of the New Testament in their 
chronological order. We notice that in the map prefixed to the volume 
the North Gelatin theory is retained. The preface states that the 
ground for this lies in the author’s belief that the southern theory is 
not sufficiently established. 

Another volume published by the society contains five addresses by 
Nathan Shepard, Heroic Stature, in which he deals with Luther, John 
Wesley, Norman MacLeod, Finney, and Latimer. In these essays he 
has combined a number of interesting anecdotes, and they are written 
in Mr. Shepard’s characteristic style. It would pay any clergyman to 
read these essays, especially those upon MacLeod and Finney. And in 
this connection attention may once more be called to Mr. Shepard’s 
earlier book, Before an Audience, as one containing much sensible 
advice to public speakers. 
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WueN Doctors Dirrer WHo SHALL DeciDe ? 


But the fact is, doctors do zo¢ differ in their opinions 


of Pears’ Soap. Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., late 


President of the Royal college of Surgeons, England, 
the renowned Dermatologist, writes: «Nothing has an- 
swered so well, or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap.” 
and Dr. James Startin in his work upon the “Skin and 


Complexion,” writes: « There is however, one soap, which has 


met with such warm commendation from writers that it should be 
mentioned here, as / can endorse all that has been written and said by 
the late Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson and Dr. Tilbury Fox con- 
cerning it. It was through ¢he‘r instrumentality that, on account 
of its purity Pears’ Soap was introduced into hospitals. It has 
obtained a world-wide reputation, and deservedly so.” 


Dr. Redwood, Ph. D., F.I.C., F.C.S., late Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety of Great Britain, SayS; “I have never come across an- 


other toilet soap which so closely realizes my ideal of perfection.” 


BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN DEEP. 


All the more necessary then to attend to the skin, and 
keep it clear from impurities. Pears’ Soap ensures 
a proper performance of the functions of the skin, and 
keeps the complexion in its natural bloom. 

There are so many dangerous and even poisonous soaps in the market that a thorough- 


ly reliable article like PEARS’ SOAP, that accomplishes all that it is claimed for it, is 2 
public boon, 
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Prospectus of the Biblical World 


The Editors of the Biblical World, in arranging for the Sixteenth 
Year of the magazine and the Eleventh and the Twelfth Volumes of 
the new series, are desirous of making the magazine of practical serv- 
ice to all classes of Bible students. To that end the contents in the 
new number have: been planned with the special purpose of furnishing 
material that shall be of varied service and of value to the younger 
members of the Sunday school, as well as to the teacher and pastor. 
The magazine will furnish, among others, articles and departments as 
follows: 


for Clergymen : 


A new and special feature of the year will be articles by prominent pastors 
upon “Expository Preaching,” with criticisms of sermon plans actually prepared 
by students preparing for the ministry. Several prominent teachers in theologi- 
cal seminaries. have already agreed to furnish criticisms. In order to make 
these studies of the utmost practical value, within reasonable limits, clergymen 
who are desirous of having their own plans of sermon criticised on exegetical 
and homiletic grounds are at liberty to send them to the editors of the mag- 
azine, the editors reserving the right of publishing such plans and criticisms as 
may seem of special interest. 


For Sunday-school T. cachers : 


The editorials for the year, although by no means exclusively limited to such 
topics, will especially deal with matters connected with instruction in the 
Sunday school. Among others, they will treat of such subjects as: 

The aim of instruction in Sunday school ; is it to instruct or convert pupils? 

Should a Sunday school be graded with promotion from grade to grade? 

The element of worship in Sunday-schootl services. 

Benevolence and self-support in the Sunday school. 

Ought adults to remain in Sunday school or to graduate when they have com- 
pleted the course, as from college? 

The quaiifications for teachers in the Sunday school. 

Should there be large classes and a few good teachers, or small classes and 
many teachers? 

In addition to these editorials, arrangements have been made by which a prom- 
inent teacher in English literature will furnish several pages of ExTRACTs 
FROM THE Best ENGLISH LITERATURE, illustrating some of the most impor- 
tant of the International Sunday-school Lessons. References to further 
illustrative material in general literature will also be given. 

THE PROGRESS OF POPULAR BIBLE StTuDY IN GREAT BRITAIN will be described 
by Principat T. Witton Daviess, of Nottingham, England, and the Rev. 
GEORGE STEVEN, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


For Theological Students : 


The important question, What Ought a Student of the Ministry to Study in 
College? will be answered by Presipent W. J. TuCKER, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; PRorEessor W. A. STEVENS, Rochester Theological Seminary; PREs- 
IDENT W. R. Harper, The University of Chicago. 

(See next page.) 
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For Bible Readers : 


A series of articles has been promised on ‘‘The Character and Influence of 
Jesus,” especially intended for members of the Bible “Readers’ Guild.” 
The series began in September, 1897, and, when completed, will contain 
the following articles: 

“Jesus as a Teacher,” PResiDENT Cuas. T. THwING, Western Reserve University. 

“Jesus as a Thinker,” Proressor E. D. Burton, The University of Chicago. 

“ Jesus as a Prophet,” PROFESSOR SYLVESTER BuRNHAM, Colgate University. 

“* Jesus as an Organizer of Men,” PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 

“* Jesus as a Man of Affairs,” AustTIN BiERBOWER, EsqQ., Chicago. 

“ The Influence of Jesus on Social Institutions,” PRoressoR C. R. HENDERSON, The 
University of Chicago. 

“ The Influence of Jesus on Political Institutions,” Proressor H. P. Jupson, The 
University of Chicago. 


“ The Influence of Jesus on the Doctrine of God,” Prorrssor G. B. F OSTER, The 
University of Chicago. 


“ Jesus’ Consciousness of Himself,’ Proressor W. D. McKenzir, Chicago The- 
ological Seminary. 


For General Readers : 


The following articles have been promised upon the Cities of the Bible: 

“ Nazareth,” Dr. SELAH MERRILL. 

“ Capernaum,’ Dr. SELAH MERRILL. 

“Jerusalem: Its Historical Association,” Dr. SELAH MERRILL. 

“* Jerusalem: Its Topography and Identifications,” Dr. SELAH MERRILL. 

“ Ephesus,’ PROFESSOR W. M. Ramsay, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Corinth,”” PROFESSOR EDWARD Capps. 

“* Babylon: Its Historical Association,” PROFESSOR IRA M. PRICE. 

‘“‘ Babylon: Its Topography and Identifications,” PROFESSOR ROBERT FRANCIS 
HARPER. ; 

Other articles will be prepared by Rev. Dr. Puitie S. Moxom, Springfield, 
Mass.; Rev. Dr. AMory H. Braprorp, Montclair, N. J.; Rev. Dr. GEORGE 
E. ERRILL, Newton, Mass.; Proressor A. F. KiRKPATRICK; REV. 
ROBERT MACKINTOSH, and Rev. Dr. W. E. GrirFis. 


Foor Students of Sacred Art: 


Mr. JOHN P. LENox has agreed to furnish a series of reproductions of the most 
noted modern pictures illustrating Bible instruction. He will also furnish 
a brief description of these reproductions, and it is believed that this feature 
will be one of the most attractive of the year. 


The Departments : 


“Work and Workers,” together with the “Council of Seventy,” will furnish the 
latest news as to what Bible scholars and teachers are undertaking and 
accomplishing. ‘Notes and Opinions” will contain fresh and interesting 
comment upon matters of current interest. “Exploration and Discovery” 
will continue to furnish the latest reports from the most important fields of 
archeological work. 

‘Current Literature’”’ will remain, as it has been in the past, one of the most © 
leading features of the periodical, while in “ Book Reviews” the editors will 
endeavor to furnish impartial and independent criticism upon literature of 
value. 
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The 


Land 


in Geography and in History 


TWO VOLUIIES, Iciustratep sy 154 MAPS. Price TWO DOLLARS per Set 


“T am amazed at the wide range of your reading 
and at your critical spirit. You have touched, and 
with singular wisdom and skill, upon the problems 
that are perplexing students of the Bible. Your 
estimates of events are recent and properly con- 
servative. Upon many difficult passages and 
periods you have thrown light by intelligent inter- 
pretation.”—Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., Pres. of 
Auburn Theo. Seminary. 


“TI can gladly commend them to others. The 
plan is ingenious, the execution of it excellent, and 
I hope the beautiful little volumes will have a wide 
circulation.”—Rev. R. S. Storrs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“T have never seen any work of the kind which 
so fully meets my idea of a handy volume for prac- 
tical and popular use.”—Bishop W. X. Ninde. 


“T know of no other work of the kind as com- 
pletely abreast of the present stage of Biblical 
learning and archeological research.”—Rev. Wm. 
J. Gold, Western Episcopal Theol. Seminary. 


“TI do not remember in my long experience to 
have met with any work that combines such 
thoroughness with such wealth of illustration; even 
in its outward appearance it is without a rival so far 
as my knowledge goes.”—Xabéi Gottheil, Temple 
Emanu-El, New York. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the author. 


Townsend MacCoun, 31 E.. 19th St., New York City 


New Books of Great Worth 


The Great Poets and Their Theology. 


By Aucustus H. Strona, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent Rochester Theological Seminary. 12mo, 


540 pp. $2.50. 

It treats in a scholarly, interesting manner of 
Homer, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Virgil, Milton, Browning, 
Dante, Goethe, Tennyson. 


The New Testament Church. 


By W. H. H. Marsu, D.D. About 400 pp. 

Price, $2.00. — 

A valuable aid to all Bible students. It is 
very rich in its wealth of scriptural citations. 


The Baptist Principle. 


By Prof. W. C. WILKINSON. Revised and 

enlarged edition. 12mo. 368 pp. Price $1.50. 

A very able defense of Baptist views. Mr. 
Spurgeon says: “The argument is expressed in 
language clear, subtle, and philosophical.” 


Heroic Stature: 


Addresses by Prof. NATHAN SHEPPARD, “ Key- 
note” of Zhe Examiner, 12mo, 226 pp., $1.00. 


A series of addresses on Luther, Wesley, Mac- 
leod, Finney, and Latimer. They are very spicy, 
and full of life. 


The Harmony ofthe Acts of the Apostles. 


By Geo. W.CLARK,D.D. 408 pp. Price $1.25. 

Revised and enlarged edition. 

It is especially designed to aid intelligent stu- 
dents to study fundamentally and independently 
this very important book of the New Testament. 


The Quotations of the New Testament 
from the Old. By FRANKLIN JoHNsoN, 
D.D. 12mo, 409 pp. Price $2.00. 


“An example of the saner methods on which 
the authority of Scripture is to be vindicated.”-—— 7he 
Independent. 

“T have recommended the book to many of our 
students.” —Prof. Geo. 7. Purves, Princeton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 


New York 


Philadelphia. Chicago: 177 Wabash Ave. s¢. tows 
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Archeological Works. 
NIPPUR; 


Or, Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates. The Narrative of the University of 
Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia, in the 
years 1888-1890. By JOHN PUNNETT PETERS. 
D.D., Director of the Expedition. With over 
100 illustrations and maps. Two volumes, 8vo, 
each $2.50. 

“ The University of Pennsylvania has accomplished a —_ 


did work, which is to be classed among the most remarkable of 

modern archeological researches.” —New York Times. 
“ The story is told with simplicity, di , and p 

The book has a marked individuality, and forms a fit companion 

for the classic works of Layard, Loftus, etc. It is of itself a 

credit to American learning and to literary skill—pleasant to 

read, and well worth the reading.” —W. Y. Natzon. 


EGYPTIAN ARCH/ZOLOGY ; 


By G.MasprEro. Translated from the French 

by Amelia B. Edwards. New edition, revised 

by the author, with the codperation of Kate 
Bradbury, Secretary Egyptian Exploration 
Society. With 229 illustrations. 12mo. $2.25. 

“A rich and enjoyable book, in every way satisfactory and 
fascinating. . . . It is delightful to 


scholarship united in the production of this work, which makes 
the humanity of vanished Egypt live again.” —Crztzc. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Oxford’? Self— Pronouncing Bibles 
On an Improved Plan 
‘PRACTICAL — SCHOLARLY — SIMPLE 
The Best inall Respects. New and specially 
prepared copyright helps and illustrations are valu- 
able features of these new editions. 


‘** In no volume on earth is there such a display, in similar 
compass, of all that is magnificent in the publisher’s art, and all 
that is valuable in scholarship.””—Sunday School Magazine. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The Thackerays in India. 


By Sir WM. HUNTER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
book toread and read again.” — 7he Chicago Tribune 


Treasury of American Sacred Song 


By W. GARRETT HorDER. Cloth, $2.00; half 
vellum, $3.00. 


* An admirable collection, tastefully D weneae It will proba- 
bly be a surprise to many readers to find how much sacred poetry 
of a high order has been written by American writers. This 
volume is certainly the fullest and most careful presentation of 
this kind of verse which has yet been made.” —T7he Outlook, 


' The Treasury of Sacred Song. 
With Notes Explanatory and Biographical. By F. 
T. PALGRAVE, MA. Thirteenth thousand. 
xtra foolscap 8vo, $1.50. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


E. R. HERRICK & COMPANY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City, 


Have just published : 


A work of timely interest and special demand in 


DR. F. N. PELOUBET’S SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 


This is the initial volume of the series of books on the 
Bible that this widely known author has undertaken, It is con- 
sidered by Dr. Peloubet the most important work he has ever 
attempted, and practically the combination of a life work long 
devoted to Biblical research and study. 

This volume on St. Matthew, is issued opportunely, as 
it will form an excellent collateral help to the study of Sunday 
School lessons for the first half of 1898. 

It een ig illustrations from all sources, picturesque 
Greek words, library references to further illustrations, and 
will prove specially useful to Leaders of and Speakers in 
Prayer- Meetings, Christian Endeavorers, Epworth Leaguers, 
Pastors, and Sunday School Teachers. 

While it does not claim to take the place of the Doctor’s 
work, entitled ‘‘ Select Notes,’”’ it will be of decided advantage 

Teachers and Stud of lessons for 1898. Large 12mo, 


to 
cloth, $1.25, 


RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN MODERN LIFE. 


- Together with an Essay on the Church and the working 
classes, by A. M. FarrBaIrRN, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
_ . This work, formerly published at $1.50, is printed from en- 
tirely new, American made electrotype plates, on excellent pa- 
per. 


A new edition of the famous 
GRAY’S BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 
This set, known and desired by all theologians, has been 
poy brought down to date by the Rev. Geo. M. Apams, 
.D., is thoroughly revised, contains new matter secured from 
the latest and most careful study, and is being printed on hand- 
some paper from an entirely new set of plates. 

e first two volumes, covering the New Testament, will 
be issued in November. ¢ initial volume includes the four 
Gospels and the Acts; and the second volume, the remainde, 
of the New Testament, and each will be published in octavo, 
cloth, extra. $2.00. 


SPIRITUAL, DEVELOPMENT OF ST. PAUL. 
By Rev. Geo. Matueson, M.A., D.D. r2mo, cloth. 


$1.00, 

This work, formerly published at $1.75, is printed from 
entirely new, American-made electrotype plates, on excellent 
paper. 


EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


By James Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Lan- 

guages in the eer oe of Glasgow. 
is work is printed from entirely new plates, on excellent 
paper. Two volumes, 12 mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Any of the above ttems will be sent postpaid by the pub- 
lishers on recetpt of price, or can be secured from the local 
booksellers throughout the country, 

Thetr illustrated holiday catalogue will be sent post- 


Chicago 


ST UDY Law School 


Course. Under- 
juate Course of three years leads 
nd admissio 


term begins September 
alogue, address J. J. TOBIAS, Sec., 
115 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


patd to any applicant. 


PATENTS D > softent 
REFLECTORS Pheapent ‘and beat 
light known for churches, halis 
iblic buildings. size of room, 
Book of light and estimate free. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 


Established 1857. 


FRIN 


551 Peali Now York, 
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Scribners’ New Theological Works 


A Concordance to the Greek Testament: 


According to the texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English Revisers. Edited 
by the Rev. W. F. Mouton, M.A., D.D., and Rev. A.S. GEDEN, M.A. 4to, $7.00 mez. 
Of this most important volume the Congregationalist says: ‘‘ A great work it is and worthily executed. The 


_ average minister will certainly be buying at least four books at $1.75 each, and will think he cannot buy the book before us 


at $7.00, We must earnestly and protest against such a foolish and suicidal preference.” The British Weekly, too, has 


said : ‘* It would be difficult to overpraise this invaluable addition to Biblical study . . 


the study table of every minister and student.” 


THREE VOLUMES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY : 


Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 


By ARTHUR C, McGiIrFErRT, D.D., Ph.D., 

Professor of Church History, Union Theo- 

logical Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, 

pp. 681. $2.50 met. (Jnternational Theo- 
logical Library.) 

** Dr. McGiffert seems to me to have taken away the 

veil which has so long obscured the Apostle Paul, and to 


have made his teaching clear and luminous.” —Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. 


Christian Institutions. 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Episcopal 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. Crown 
8vo, pp. 565. $2.50 met. ’ 

This very important volume is divided into three great 
“books”’—I, Organization of the Church.” II. 
** The Catholic Creeds and the Development of Doctrine,”’ 
and III. “Christian Worship.”’ It is at once minute and 

hensive, and lies an invaluable perspective view. 


The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew in Oxford University. Crown 
8vo. $2.50 mez. 

A new and revised edition from new plates of Canon 
Driver’s great work, of which Dr. Philip Schaff said: ‘It 
is the most scholarly and critical work in the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament.”’ The bibliog- 
raphy has here been brought up to date, and an account of the 
principal critical views on the Old Testament promulgated 
since 1891 has been inserted. 

For list of previous and forthcoming volumes see 
complete catalogue. 


The Life of Philip Schaff. 


By Davin S. ScuaFr, Professor of Church History in Lane Theological Seminary. 


portraits, 8vo. $3.00. 


The life of the late Dr. Schaff was a ) paeeaety, representative one. 


ed his mature life in America, connect 
in Biblical criticism, and with the Evangelical Alliance. 


closely with the theological instruction of 


- itis a book which ought to be on 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COM- 
MENTARY: 


Ephesians and Colossians: 
By Rev. T. K. Assort, B.D., D. Litt., for- 
merly Professor of Biblical Greek at Trinity 
College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, $2.50 met. 


Philippians and Philemon: 
By Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. _ Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo. 
$2.00 met. 
“ This series will stand first among all English serial 
Commentaries on the Bible.” —Bzb/ical World. 
For list of previous and forthcoming volumes see 
complete catalogue. 


The Providential Order of the World 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BrucE, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. (Bewmg the Gifford Lectures 1896-7.) 
8vo. $2.00. 

‘*The exceptional scholarship of the author, the bril- 
liancy and effectiveness of his logic, and the persuasiveness 


of his style, combine to make these lectures important con- 
tributions to current religious thought.”—Boston Beacon. 


The Bible and Islam . 


Or, The Influence of the Old and New Tes- 
taments on the Religion of Mohammed. 
(Being the Ely Lectures for 1897.) By 
HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 12mo. 
$1.50. 
“ He has rendered every student of religion a great ser 
vice in this unpretentious volume.” —7he Watchman, 


With 


Born a Swiss and educated in Germany, he 
outh, with the liberal movement 


He was a scholar of world-wide reputation and left much 


material of especially varied interest, on which his son has based an instructive biography. 


The Place of Death in Evolution. 


By NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 


I2mo. 


$1.25. 


‘“* His reasoning is close, calm, and lucid, his intellectual grasp masterly, while his style is simplicity itself.”’ 


—Christian Advocate, - 


,“‘ An ideal example of the best modern theological method'of dealing with difficult and subtle themes.”"—/ndependent. 
A large Catalogue of Theological Works, including the publications of Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 


forwarded postpaid on application, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“In a country unsurpassed for magazines, ‘ The Century’ stands unsurpassed.” —Chicago Tribune. 


THE CENTURY 


For the Coming Year. 


THE Boston Herald recently said, ‘‘ So adequate a combination of ability and of 
interest, of timeli and of per y, of criticism and description, of fiction 
and of ag | and, finally, of literature and of art, is not attained by any other 
magazine.” Inthe pages of THz CENTURY appear the articles that people talk most 
about,—those which attract the most attention in the world ofletters. Its editorials 
make bo good citizenship; as has been aptly said, ‘‘ THe Century stands for 
something.” 

The plans for the soyies, year justify the publishers in the belief that not only 
will all of the cherished itions of the past be preserved, but that the magazine 
will make a distinct advance, winning new friends and adding many new subscrib- 
ers. The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s novel of the American Revolution, 
“*Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” will make of special interest the announcement of 


A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 
“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS” 


A Story of the French Revolution. 
It will follow Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel of New York life, ‘‘ Good Americans,” 
which begins in the November Century. ‘The attractions for the new volume 
cannot be better judged than by the following list of important features which ap- 


OR. 8. WEIR MITCHELL. pear in the November and December numbers. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. | THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
Beginning the Volume. Christmas Issue. 
First chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel by after 
“ CANS.” Merry C in the Tenements. 
By Jacob L. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.” 
~ Andreé’s Flight into the Unk mm Illustrated by Hambidge. 
Impressions and Photographs of an Eye-witness. Edwin Booth in London. 
THE AN TURKEY A Religious Painter, 
ON ee UESTION. The Work of Fritz von Uhde. Thustrated. 
An interview with the Sultan by the on A. W. Terrell,| TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 
ex-minister to Turkey, giving the Sultan’s side of the AT FRESHWATER. 


Armenian troubles which he desires Mr. ‘l'errell to com- 


00 the Reminiscences of those who enjoyed the companionship 


of the poet, published with the consent of the present 


‘ Frank R. Stockton, Lord Tennyson. Superbly illustrated. 
and by the author of “ The Cat and the Cherub.” The Wonderful Morning-Glories of Japan. 
P, Bret Hart By the author of “ Jinrikisha Days.” With reproduc- 
oems tions of exquisite p gs by Jap artists. 
James Whitcomb Riley. The Author of “A Visit from St. Nicholas.” 
A Map in Color of “Greater New York.” , Second Instalment of 
Contributions from Mark Twain andJohn Burroughs. An by the 
A woman's eminncrnes of Mexico during the French on The Causes of Poverty.” 
evolution. 


An Article on “Mozart,” by Edvard Grieg. 


“GALLOPS.” SIX COMPLETE 


: STORIES 
The first of a group of strikingly original stories about by Henry Van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope, and others. 
horses, by a new writer. Etc., etc., etc. Etc., etc., etc. 


The Price of The Century is $4.00 a year. New Volume Begins in November. 


‘The Century Magazine f » + $4.00 
The $6.82] The Century Gallery of One Hundred Por- $6.50, 
Offer traits, regular price, + 7.50 { toany address, 
$11.50 


The publishers of THE CENTURY, having had constant calls for proof copies of famous portraits that have appeared in its pages, 
have now gathered together the very best and most popular one hundred portraits, printing them on heavy paper, size 24 x13%, 
and have issued them in portfolio form at a nominal price to CENTURY Tontors. Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to 
the public at $7.50, but this year it will positively be sold only in connection with new 
and $4.00 for the magazine. ealers supply the portfolio in connection with su 
scriptions, or Femitennce may be made directly to the publishers. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Fox sale by all dealers ox sent, post-paid, ' 
to any address on ipt of price, by 
OINET TE. 


LEADING NOVELS OF THE DAY. 


“CAPTAINS 
COURAGEOUS.” 


ture and character- 
drawing. Of interest to young 
and old. Illustrated by Taber. 


$1.50. 
By the same author. 
The Jungle Book. $1.50 


HUGH WYNNE. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

NOVEL of the American 
Revolution and of social life 

in Philadelphia,—the hero on 
General Washington's staff. Con- 
sidered by many critics ‘‘ the great 
American novel."’ Illustrated by 


“‘Tue SCHOLAR AND THE STATE, 
and other Orations and Addresses.” 1LIZATION.” 
Bishop Potter’s public utterances, mainly voted to educational and other questions 
on civic questions. A vital book. $2.00. of great moment. $2.00. 


FORTY-SIX YEARS IN THE ARMY. 


THE STORY OF MARIE-ANT* 
Y ANNA L, BICKNELL, author of ‘* Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire.” A vivid picture of the court of Louis XVI, from 
new data. Richly illustrated, $3.00. 


AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. 


By John La 
yard Kipling GRAPHIC account of phases of life in Japan as seen by the well- 
A A known American artist La Farge. With hisown $4.00. 
Banks, full of stirring adven- By Bishop Potter, By President Eliot, 
ic 2 of New York. of Harvard. 


“(AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO Civ- 
Essays and addresses de- 


ohn M. Schofield. 


By General 
The Second Jungle Book. $1.50 f:®OM West Point yo the ed art of the Army,—with many remi- 
Pree niscences of important events and chapters of secret history. Large 
8vo, 500 pages, cloth, $3.00. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
B Bryce, M. P 


ames 
ERE the author of te he American Commonwealth," ‘‘ The Holy 
Roman Empire,” etc., tells the story of South Africa, its politics, 
resources, characteristics, etc. 400 pages, $4.50. 
NEW EDITION OF JOSEPH IN’S 
AUTOBIOG: 


Howard Pyle. Two vols., $2.00. inestrated: A classic of the stage. 500 pages, 


BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS. 


‘*Modern French Masters.’’ Biographical reviews by 
twenty American artists of their famous teachers, Diaz, Corot, 
Millet, Géréme,Courbetand others. Superbly illustrated, $10.00. 

** Old Italian Masters.’’ Raphael, Titian, and others, 
engraved by T. Cole, with notes by W. J. Stillman. $10.00. 

** Old Dutch and Flemish Masters.’’ Rembrandt, Franz 
Hals, and others, engraved by T. Cole, with notes by Prof. 
J.C. Van Dyke. $7.50. 


New Edition of Gen. Grant’s Memoirs. 


headed notes by Colonel F. D. Grant; new illus- 
trations, new type. Two volumes, cloth, $5.00. 


THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
Small Books in Dainty Leather Bindings. 
DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS CAROL. Issued in this beau- 
tiful form. $1.00. 
CICERO's ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP, ‘‘ DE AMICITIA.”’ 

A new translation, $1.00. 

Other books in this series include ‘‘ Thumb-Nail 
Sketches,” by George Wharton Edwards, ‘‘A Madeira 
Party,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, etc., etc. 

i of Conscience. 
POWERFUL story of the N RS. Ruth McEnery Stu- 

Shetland Islan by art’s popular story of 
Amelia E. Barr. $1.50. an Arkansas | $1.00. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s 


cw 
N extravaganza, by Mar- ‘“/]J‘ALKS to Young Men” 
ion Manville Pope. 1 and “Talks to Young 
$1.25. Illustrated. 


Women. 1.00 each, 


for 
2500 clever and ap q 
etc. By Katharine B. Wood. $1.50. 


for menus, programs, 


hotogravures. $15.00. 
‘“*The Reign of Queen Anne.’’ By Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant. Superbly illustrated. $6.00. 
‘* Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire.’’ 
By Anna L. Bicknell. Richly illustrated. $2.25. 


New Edition of Roosevelt’s “ Ranch Life.” 


Remington's famous illustrations. Formerly 
issued at $5.00. New edition $2.50. 


“RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS,” 
BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


HE latest work of the famous Hoosier poet — 

a long poem, the story of a quaint and lovable 

village doctor. With fifty illustrations by C. M. 
Relyea. Rich binding, $1.50. 

By the same author, “ Poems Here at Home.” 

CHOICE collection of Mr. Riley’s work. Il- 

; lustrated by Kemble. Cloth, $1.50; vellum, 

2.50. 


OTHER BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Collected Poems of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. $1.75 
Five Books of Song. By Richard W. Gilder. $1.50 
For the Country (new). By Richard W. Gilder. $1.00 
Songs of Liberty (new). By Robert U. Johnson. $1.00 | 


Electricity for Everybod 
A popular book explaining electrical science al untechnical 
way. By Edward Atkinson. $1.50. . 
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(Srustmas Books. 


JAVA, THE GARDEN OF THE EAST. 
AN EW book of travel, by ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE, author of “‘Jinrikisha 


Fully illustrated. $1.50. 
THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC, 


Y Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. An historical romance, reproducing 
the spirit of the age of Joan of Arc with great fidelity. $1.50. 
THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


‘4 T once the most comprehensive and concise cook book that we know of." 
—Home Fournal, N. Y. With photographs of dishes described. 600 


ages, $2.00. 
Yi FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


JOAN OF ARC. By Boutet de Monvel. 

Ts young folks’ art book of the year. Superb illustrations by de Monvel 

in color, with text. Folio, oblong, $3.00. 
“MASTER SKYLARK,” A Story of Shakspere’s Time. 

B*. JoHN BENNETT. One of the most successful of St. Nicholas serials. 

Stirring adventure of the Elizabethan age. [Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 
THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. A Unique War Story. 

B* WILLIAM H. SHELTON. A Robinson Crusoe story of the Civil War. 

Illustrated by Clinedinst. $1.50. 


FIGHTING A FIRE. All About a Fireman’s Life. 


Days.” 


Y CHARLES T. HILL, illustrated by the author. The most complete and 

up-to-date book on the subject,—how firemen are trained, how alarms are 

transmitted, the fire patrol, etc., etc. $1.50. 
MISS NINA BARROW. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 

A STORY of character-building for girls; helpful, stimulating, and interesting. 

Frontispiece by Birch. $1.50. 

A NEW BABY WORLD. Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

N2 more popular books for very little folks have ever been published than 

the various issues of ‘‘ Baby World.” ‘This is a new one, full of the best 
things from St. Nicholas for the little ones. Hundreds of pictures. $1.50. 

BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 

‘THE beautiful volumes of this favorite children's magazine for 1897. A 


thousand ges of stories, illustrated articles, poems, pictures, etc. 
A library of delight. In two parts. $4.00. 
By “ Uncle Remus.” By Mary Mapes 
‘Daddy Jake,” new edition. Pic- , ‘‘ Donald and Dorothy,” new ed. 
tures by Kemble, $1.25. $1.50. cane Land of oral 1.50. 
ife is (poems), $1.25. 
“Rh of the * en Life is Young "’ (poems 25 


Lady Jane. 


A geographical ald to young people, v, popular book 


by for girls. Twentieth thousand. $1.50. 
St. Nicholas Songs. “Artful Anticks.” 
fully illwste 2 composers, beauti- collection of humorous verses and 
y illustrated, 1.25. pictures by OLIVER HERFORD. $1.00. 
“ The Swordmaker’s Son.” The Famous Brownie Books. 
A story of the time of Christ, by W. By PALMER Cox. Five books. $1.50 
O. STODDARD. $1.50. each. 
The Shadow Show. “A Boy of the First Empire.” 
By PETER S. NEWELL, artist of the» A story life of Napoleon by EL- 
Topsy Turvy books. $1.00. BRIDGE S. BROOKS. $1.50. 


Send for Catalogue. A copy of the beautifully illustrated 
thirty-two page catalogue of The Century Co.'s publications 
will be sent to any address, free, on request. 


PATRIOTIC 
BOOKS 

FOR BOYSANDGIRLS 

The of 


BY Exsrince S. Brooks. Wi 
Introd i by Ch 


yM. 
Depew. The latestissue ina very 
successful series. The story of the 
trip of a party of young le to 
Revolutionary battlefields North 
and South. Superbly illustrated 
— 208 pictures. Published under 
the auspices of the Empire State 
Soc’y, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution. $1.50. 

The Century Book 
for Young Americans. 
Y Exsrince S. Brooks. Tell- 

ing in attractive story form 

what every American boy and girl 
ought to know about the govern- 
ment. 200 illustrations, $1.50. 
Published under the auspices of 
the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 


The Century Book 
of Famous Americans. 
Y Exsrince S. Brooks. The 

story of a young people’s pil- 
grimage to the homes of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, 

Franklin, Webster, and other fam- 

ous men. 250 pages, 200 illustra- 

tions, $1.50. Published under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the 

American Revolution. 


Hero Tales 


Y Tueopore 
and Henry CasotT DGE. 
Graphic descriptions of acts of 
heroism. 300 pages, illustrated, 
1.50. 


Y Cuartes F. lummis. De- 


scribing out-of-the-way won- 
ders of America. 270 pages, illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


_ UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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ST. NICHOLA 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


St. NICHOLAs will enter upon the twenty-fifth year of its successful 
career as the leading magazine for boys and girls with its November 
number. The publishers believe that it will pass the quarter of a centu 
mark with a volume unsurpassed — if even equaled — by any other vo 
ume of the whole twenty-five. The most important serials are : 


THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 
BY. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Rudyard Kipling's first ‘‘ Jungle Stories '’ were written for ST. NICH- 
OLAS, and this year he will contribute a new series of stories to the 
magazine, written in a new vein,— fantastic stories to be read to boys 
and girls ‘‘ just so." Old and young will enjoy them together. 


“THE BUCCANEERS OF OUR COAST,” 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
A series of narrative sketches treating of the origin and exploits of 
Rupyarp Krptine. that wild body of sea rovers calling themselves ‘‘ The Brethren of the 
Coast.’ Mr. Stockton throws no glamour about the lives of these rovers, but in a perfectly wholesome 
way tells a chapter of American history that all boys and girls are sure to read. Fully illustrated. 


“TWO BIDDICUT BOYS,” 
And Their Adventures with a Wonderful Trick Dog, 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Mr. Trowbridge always has three essentials of story- telling —live characters, an interesting plot, and 
a good style. His latest story is strongly marked with these qualities. Full of vivid interest. 
A Romauce of Chi 3 A Fairy Tale of Science: | 
“WITH THE BLACK PRINCE,” “THROUGH THE EARTH,” 
By W. O. Stoddard. By Clement Fezandié. 
An historical romance of the middle of the 14th A Jules Verne romance. A scientist of the next 
century, the story of a young English nobleman century succeeds in boring a hole through the 
who follows the fortunes of Edward III. earth and sending a boy through it. 


“THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB,” A STORY OF TRACK AND FIELD. 
By Rupert HuGHEs. The writer tells in lively, humorous style of a year of sports as carried out 
by some “‘ real boys,’’— foot-ball, golf, tennis, wheeling, boating, and track athletics. 
SHORT STORIES BY FAMOUS WRITERS. 
Many of the short stories St. NICHOLAS has published inthe past have already become juvenile clas- 


sics, and the promise of the coming year in this 
respect is most flattering. Contributions in prose 


and verse have been promised by many well-known 

authors, including RuTH MCENERY STUART, Che Century €o. 

IAN MACLAREN, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Mrs. Lublishers of 

REBECCA HARDING DAvVIs. Se. Wicholas Mbagaxine- for Folks 
The Artistic Illustrations Weredy Certify 

of St. NICHOLAS have been always one of its best that 


and most educating features. The leading artists 
illustrate for this the leading young folks’ magazi 


entitled to a year's oubscription for the eaid 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Ht. Wicholas Moagasine’ 
ready everywhere on the 24th of November, is a 
beautiful example of magazine making. It is a] ‘einning with the gift of 
Christmas book in itself for only 25 cents. 


The Volume Begins with November. 

If you wish to use a subscription to ST. NICHO- 
LAS as a Christmas gift, we will send you the cer- 
tificate shown on this page. Subscribe through 
dealers or remit to the publishers. Price $3.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Witness the signature of the Secretary of Che Century Go., at 
hey of the year 189 
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Al. 6. MOGLURG & PUBLIGATIONS 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS BY DR. BARROWS. 
CHRISTIANITY, THE WORLD-RELIGION. 


By the Rev. JoHN HENRY BARROWS. 8vo. $1.50: 


Dr. Barrows, the President of the Parliament of Religions during the World’s Fair, was appointed to deliver, in 
India and Japan, a series of seven lectures on Christianity. This was the initial of a bi-ennial course of lectures, 
established by the bequest of Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, and to be conducted under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Barrows delivered these in 1896-97, and the present volume is the full text, with notes, of those lectures. 

The Indian Witness, of Calcutta, said: ‘*We very much doubt whether India has ever been favored with so worthy 
a presentation of the Christian faith. . . The lectures are a magnificent contribution to the Christian Evidences, 
well worthy’a permanent place in literature.” 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE. 


By the Rev. JoHN HENRY BaRROwsS. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00. , 


In this Book Dr. Barrows describes the main incidents and observations of his recent journey around the globe. It 
is the work of a traveler looking at the various peoples whom he visited, and whom he describes with an unusually 
graphic pen. 

In these pages pass before us eminent men of many faiths, patriarchs, high-priests, pundits, noted divines, states- 
men, literary magnates and maharajahs. The scenes of nature both in Europe and Asia, university life in Germany, 
the brilliant society in Paris, the art of Jtaly and Greece, the present unrest in the Ottoman Empire, the ancient life 
of Egypt, the restless, suffering life of India, and the strange and varied life of the Far East; all these things are 


touched upon or elaborately described. 
Spain in the XIX Century. Thoughts and Theories of Life 
By E.xizaBeETH WoRMELEY LATIMER. and Education. 
With many portraits. 8vo $2.50. By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, author of 
Those who have read Mrs. Latimer’s former histories 5 ducation and the Higher Life,” “Things 
of the 19th century, as they have successively appeared of the Mind,” “ Means and Ends of Educa- 
during the past six years, will welcome this latest (and tion. Pasco a : 
probably the last) of the series. It can confidently be A new volume from the Bishop’s vigorous pen. This 
stated that the author has achieved a distinct success in 00K, like his previous works, is morally and intellect: 


her new book, which gives information about the recent 
history of Spain that cannot be found in any other one 
volume now accessible. The history is brought down to 
the present day, and achapter is devoted to the Spanish 
Colonies, and a chapter to Cuba. 


Mrs. Latimer’s histories of the 19th century, 
illustrated and uniform with “Spain,” that have 
previously been published: 


France in the 1oth Century ~ - $2.50 
Russia and Turkey inthetoth Century - 2.50 
England in the 19th Century - ‘. 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century - 2.50 
Italy in the 19th Century - - 2.50 


The Story of Language. 


By CHARLES WOODWARD Hutson, author 
of “Beginnings of Civilization.” 12mo, 392 
pages. $1.50. 

This work is written in a clear, plain style, with as little 
use of technical terms as is possible, and on this account, 
as well as for its inherent interest, ought to become one 
of the popular books of the day. Mr. Hutson writes with 
an enthusiasm that is infectious, and in this respect is a 
worthy coadjutor of the veteran Max Muller.—Chicago 
Evening Post 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


ually stimulating in the highest degree. 


A Group of French Critics. 


By Mary FISHER. iI2mo. $1.25. 


The author has selected five successful critics, esti- 
mated each one’s moral and intellectual worth, and shown 
to what extent he is equipped for his professional duties 
by his honesty, clearness, and power of discernment. 
Some examples are en in which these critics have 
examined the works of authors notable or notorious. 

American readers will be glad to read the able little 
volume and learn there is yet a ae ee. in French 
literature which they before had not known.— Zhe Daily 
Inter.Ocean, Chicago. 


National Epics. 
By KATE MILNER RABB. 1I2mo. $1.50. 


This is an excellent guide to a knowledge and appre 
ciation of the world’s great epic poems. . . . e 
compiler has performed a useful service in making acces- 
sible in the compass of a single volume so much material 
for the St Pod these noble poems.—7he Review of Re- 
views, New York 


The Method of Darwin. 
A Study in Scientific Method. 
By FRANK CRAMER. I2mo. $1.00. 


The work isa real contribution to the science of log- 
ical method and ap lied logic. We comme recommend 
it to all students of logic as of great scientific and practi- 
cal value.”—TZhe Universalist. 
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It is impossible to promise particular features that will appear in the AMERICAN 


MONTHLY during the coming year, for it is, as the Bookman says below, ‘‘a great monthly 
newspaper.’’ As such, it prints for its readers an illustrated account of the notable things 


“*The change portends no difference in the character and 
scope of the magazine. It may add dignity and distinctive- 
ness, in which qualities, however, it has never been lacki 
since its start. ere is nothing like it now in the broad fiel: 
of current periodicals, and it is so good month in and month out 
that we do not see how it can ever have a successful rival.’’ 

—The Congregationailist. 


which make the history of the month, of 
the political, the economic, and literary hap- 
penings which are of value to intelligent men 
and women. The Editor’s ‘“‘ Progress of the 
World” tells succinctly an illustrated story 
of the month. The ‘‘ Leading Articles’’ give 
the best thought and information of the cur- 


rent magazines in five continents ; the contributed articles furnish the character sketches of 
the man of the month, and give timely discussions by authorities on any question of immediate 


serious import; the 


; Book Reviews keep 


abreast of all the 
works published 
Caricature’? shows 
toons of the month 
grouped as to be 

The result of this 


“It is an excellent name, and we congratulate The A meri- 
can Monthly, which is one of the most highly valued of our 
contemporaries, upon its selection. We know of no review 
published in this country or in Europe, which combines so suc- 
cessfully as The American Monthly the alertness, timeliness, 
and energy of journalism with the sound judgment, carefull 
weighed opinion, exact knowledge, and well-chosen Englis' 


of the purely literary periodical.” —T7he Outlook, 


really important 
“Current History in 
the successful car- 
from all countries, so 
really historical. 

comprehensive effort 


to edit in one monthly volume the information needed by intelligent people of ‘‘live’’ 
instincts is best gauged in the opinions which the readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY 


have seen fit toexpress. These are thinking 
business men, clergymen, editors, lawyers, 
professors, engineers, the wide-awake women 
of America. The rank and file of these, as 
well as the men and women of great names 
who are subscribers, write that the AMERI- 


‘CAN MONTHLY “is indispensable ;’’ ‘is 
simply invaluable ;” ‘‘is a generous library 


in itself;” is ‘‘a historical cyclopedia of the 


world in every important movement of our 


modern day, expressed with terse clearness 


and vigor;’’ ‘the best means of aid for 


**Its relation to other magazines has ceased for long to be 
merely that of a summary and compendium of their best con- 
tents, as the title Review of Reviews taken literally would 
suggest. It has an independent voice of its own, notably in 
the timely contributions to international and world-wide topics 
t ing universal and i diate attention. The point of 
view is clearly and unmistakably American. Dr. Shaw’s great 
monthly is a courageous attempt to take down current history 
in shorthand, so that we have the quickest possible intelligent 
account, combining chronicle and comment, of what is happen- 
ing in the world. If the time is coming, as a magazine editor 
predicted the other day, when all our dailies and weeklies 
shall have run into monthlies, then the American Monthly 
will be the forerunner and the model of the great monthly 
newspaper.” — The Bookman. 


busy man;’’ ‘‘the best periodical of the kind we have ever had;’’ ‘‘a triumph of editorial 
genius ;’’ ‘‘the world under a field-glass,’’ etc., etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 


The American Monthly, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 

Enclosed find twenty-five cents for the current num- 
ber and the two preceding issues of the AMERICAN 
MonTHLY, made on condition that the offer be accepted on 
this coupon. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—USE THIS BLANK. 
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LITHIA WATER 


Nature’s Anti-Dyspeptic Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 


Dr. J. ALLISON HODGES, Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of Nervousand Mental 
Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. Referring to Spring No. 1: 


ng No. 1, possesses decided merve tonic and re- 


“ S ri 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER storative properties, and is an efficient remedy in a 


wide range of Nervous Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous Indigestion and Neu- 


rasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has 


roved highly beneficial. I would especially mention 


the cas: cfa sufferer from Nervous Indigestion who, after visiting most of the noted health resorts, both 


in this ccuntry and Europe, without material 


permanent benefit from this Water.’’ 


from any, received decided and 


Dr. JOHN H. TUCKER, of Henderson, North Carolina, President of the Medical Society of 
North Carolina, Member of the American Medical Association, says: “The action of the 


Spring No. 1, is that of a decided nerve tonic. Nervous 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Dyspepsia, with its train of distressing symptoms, is 


promety and permanently relieved by it.’’ 


0. F. MANSON, of Richmond, Va., Professor ‘of General Pathology and Physiology in the 
Medical College of Virginia; Referring to Spring No. 1: “I have observed marked curative effects 


fom BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘Srring No. 1, in Atonic Dyspepsia.” 
is sale by Grocers and D ists rally. P; hlet 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF 


SOCIOLOGY 


. CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1897. 
The Junior Republic. I. John R. Commons 
Studies in Political Areas. Friedrich Ratzel 
The Hierarchy of European Races C. C. Closson 
Social Control. X. Edward Alsworth Ross 
The Meaning of the Social Movement 
Albion W. Small 
Eccentric Official Statistics. III. H. L. Bliss 
The Relief and Care of Dependents. I. H. A. Millis 
Populism in a State Educational Institution 
George T. Fairchild 


Reviews 

Notes and Abstracts 

Bibliography 

$2.00 per Year - - 35 Cents per Copy 


Volume II, over 900 Pages 


Address The University of Chicago, 
The University Press Division, Chicago, III. 


Special Offer 
Good until Jan. 1, 1898 
A $2.50 


Waterman 


Fountain Pen 


To anyone sending 


two new subscribers 


to the 
Biblical World 
Tbe 
Biblical Is indispensable to the 
World progressive clergyman 


and biblical student... 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 
Springs 
No. 1 and 
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Notable Holiday 


‘THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


With 24 beautiful illustrations selected from the best works of modern masters. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It is not a formal biography, but presents very 
effectively those shining acts and experiences in the life of Jesus which most signalized the loftiness of his 
nature, the depth of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his will to the Supreme. 


‘THE Critical Period of American 

History, 1783-1789. 

By JoHN Fiske. Jilustrated Edition. With 
about 170 illustrations, comprising portraits, 
maps, facsimiles, contemporary views, prints, 
and other historical materials. 8vo, $4.00; 
half calf, gilt top, or half-polished morocco, 
$6.25. 

This volume is illustrated in the same style as the 
“American Revolution,” published last year. 


WALDEN. 
By Henry D. THorREAv. Holiday Editron. 
A very interesting edition of Thoreau’s most 
characteristic book, with an introduction by 
Bradford Torrey, and 30 full-page photogravure 
Illustrations, including Walden views, Concord 
views, portraits, etc. 2 vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


EVANGELINE. 

By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. Mew Holiday 
£dition. A beautiful book with an introduction 
by Miss Alice M. Longfellow, and Io fine, full- 
page illustrations in color and 12 head and tail 
pieces, by Violet Oakley and Jessie Willcox 
Smith, pupils of Howard Pyle. 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, $2.50. 


(CAMBRIDGE BURNS. 

The complete poetical works of ROBERT 
Burns. Uniform with the Cambridge Editions 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Browning. With a biographical and critical 
essay by W. E. Henley, Notes and indexes to 
titles and first lines, glossary, etc. With a fine 
portrait of Burns and an engraved title-page 
containing a view of Burns’s home.  8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, 
or full levant, $5.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


OLD VIRGINIA and her Neighbours. 
By JoHN FIsKE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt 


top, $4.00. 

These volumes cover the settlement and growth 
of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
nearly to the Revolution. It is a most interesting 
story, and has never before been told with the criti- 
ical insight, the philosophic grasp, and the distinct 
literary charm with which it is here told by Mr. 
Fiske, 


LIFE and Letters of Harriet Beecher 


Stowe. 

A biography of very great attraction, and 
well worthy of. its illustrious subject, by Mrs. 
JAMES T. FIELDs, author of “Authors and 
Friends,” etc. With a portrait. I2mo, $2.00. 


MEMORIES of Hawthorne. 


A book of very uncommon personal and lit- 

erary interest, by his daughter, Ros—E Haw- 

. THORNE LATHROP. With a new portrait of 
Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Century Questions. 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


This volume contains fifteen papers selected for 
publication by Dr. Clarke before his death. They 
cover a wide range of topics, and are all stamped 
with the ripe thought, the breadth of outlook, and 
the rare sweetness of spirit which distinguished his 
writings and his life. 


LIFE of Ernest Renan. 
By MARY ROBINSON DARMESTETER. With a 
portrait of Renan. 12mo, $1.50. 


An authentic biography of this illustrious French 
writer, by a person every way competent to describe 
his career and character. ; 


Sent postpaid by 
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VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Edited by HARRY THURSTON PECK, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature in Columbia University, City of New York. 
With the Co-operation of Many Special Contributors. With about 1500 IIlus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Leather, $8 00. Two-Volume Edition, 
Cloth, $7 00. 


LATIN 


HARPER’S LATIN DICT IONARY. Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D. Revised, En- 
larged, and in great part Rewritten by CHARLTON T. Lewts, Ph.D., and 
CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6 50; Full Russia, $10 00. 

A LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, $4 50; Sheep, $5 00. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By CHARLTON T. LEwis, Ph.D. 
Small 4to, Half Leather, $2 00. 


GREEK 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK LEXICON. A Greek-English Lexicon. 
Compiled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., and RoBertr Scort, D.D., with 
the Co-operation of HENRY DRISLER, Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout. 
4to, Sheep, $10 00. . 
AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded upon the Sev- 
enth Edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Small! 4to, Cloth, 
$3 50; Linen, $3 75; Sheep, $4 00. 

A LEXICON ABRIDGED FROM LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENG- 
LISH LEXICON. The 7wentzeth Edition, carefully Revised throughout. With 
an Appendix of Proper and Geographical Names. Small 4to, Half Leather, $r 25. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: being Grimm’s 
Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by JOSEPH 
Henry THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and In- 
terpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. 4to, Cloth, $5 00; 
Half Roan, $6 00; Sheep, $6 50. 


ENGLISH 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and 
other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old Eng- 
lish Words. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Half Roan, $6 50; Sheep, 50. 


GENERAL 


HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS. A Classified History of the World, embracing 
Science, Literature, and Art, with especial reference to American subjects. 
Brought down to the year 1895. Compiled by JosEpH H. WILLSEY. Edited by 
CHARLTON T. Lewis. Large 8vo, Cloth, $8 00; Three-quarter Leather, $10 00, 
(Sold by Subscription only.) 


NEW YORK AND LONDON: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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in manutacture.” 


Breakfast 
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A Delightful Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 


I. Single price 
Il. Double quantity 


(liquid and powder) 


lll. Triple Value 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians and druggists. 


Delicious. 


§ cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS, 


] 
Be that et the c., 
\ sure that you g A G HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 
® By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


rf Established 1780. 


Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled “ THEILLUSTRATED BIBLE) 
TREASURY,” written by leading lars in America and Great Britain. 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS} 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc. distributed 
through the text of the Helps. 


The Christian Intelligencer says: “One of the most 
valuable helps to Bible study within our knowledge. .. . 
“It is a prac Such a publication as this attests not only the advance in 
tical hand-book | \ Biblical scholarship but the widespread interest there is 
of the highest ; —_- in the Book of Books.” 
value for Bibli- © It has no superior; . ... the best series of 
cal study.”’ 
CONGREGATIONALIST helps’ in existence. It is, Indeed, a ‘Treasury’ filled 
with pearls of great price.” 
350 Illustrations 4 

j The Independent says: “Of all the ‘Aids’ for the pop- 
ular study of the Bible, this is easily the foremost and best. 
pw ee - The number of contributors who have taken 
part in the work is thirty-eight. They make a list which commands confidence and challenges 
admiration.” 


For sale by all Booksellers at prices from $1.50 to $7.00. Write for a complete list, giving sizes of type, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubiisners, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


Copyright Editions | 


OLD AND KEW TESTAMENTS: 
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PIPE ORGANS 


St. Ignatius College 
San Francisco 
Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh 
Great Northern Hotel 
Chicago 
Columbian Organ 
World’s Fair, (now at 
Michigan University 
Ann Arbor) 
Specifications for up-to-date Pipe and 
Aeolian Pipe Organs for Home, Hall 
and Church cheerfully furnished 
Ft 


» ORGAN CO., Detroit. Mich. 


MADE OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT. 
PERFECTLY AND EASILY DIGESTIBLE. 


Try this Dainty 


All Nutritive Food 


or Breakfast 


The Best Cereal Food Made. 


MAKES NICE MUFFINS AND PUDDINGS. 


If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Fall aad Winter 


The perfect (hot water) system 
_ of heating in the 


Pennoyer 
Sanitarium 


Gives nearlya HUNDRED DEGREES range 

"of temperature in the radiators which are placed 
inevery room. This insures an equable tem- 
perature throughout the building, whether it be 
in the first chilly days of autumn or in the 
severest winter weather. 


EVERY APPOINTMENT in the SANITARIUM 
is on the same plane of excellence—its baths, 
its incomparable table, its service, its home- 
like attractions. Being so accessible to both 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO— 
about an hour’s trip via ‘‘ The Northwestern” 
from either city—invalids or rest-seekers should 
investigate the advantages of the Sanitarium 
before contemplating tedious journeys south or 
abroad. For illustrated prospectus address 


Nelson S. Pennoyer, M.D., KENOSHA, Wis 


HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proof 
Building in the world used as a Health Institution. Al! forms 
of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure; electricity admin- 
istered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of 
large experience ; accommodations and service of highest class. 
Superior cuisine directed by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illustrated literature 
and terms if seeking health or rest. Address 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, Box 2003. 
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Whiting’s 
Standard 


Correspondence pur- 
poses 0 0.9 0 


Pure Fibre 
Delicate Surface 
Perfect Writing Quality 


Whiting 
Paper Company 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mills : HOLYOKE, MASS. 


A Charming Book About Old Violins. 


Violinists everywhere will hail with delight 
the beautifully printed and authoritatively 
written book about Old Violins, just published 
by Lyon & Healy, Chicago. The fact that this 
volume contains, as an appendix, a list of the 
old violins offered for sale by Lyon & Healy, 
does not detract from its literary value. It is 
safe to say that any lover of the fiddle might 
seek a long time before he could find another 
volume whose perusal would afford him such a 
fund of entertainment. The short biographies 
of the famous violin makers are wonderfully 
complete and comprise a host of fresh anecdotes 
that must — vastly interesting to violinists, 
great and small. 


“OLD VIOLINS”’—272 PAGES—FREE TO VIOLIN- 
ISTS ¢ SONLY. LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO.) 


STUDY {ILLINOIS 


Medical College 


ee —the Chicago Summer School 
cine of Medicine. A regular Med- 

ical College, holding sessions 

from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
e Twenty Excellent 
urinl clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abu wane dissecting 

material. Living costs one- 

third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 

e allowing study all Summer. 

Recognized 


a the Illinois State Board of 
ealth. Apply to 


Summer. 


SCARCE & MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


AMERICANA, LECTURES, ESSAYS, Etc., 

LATE WAR, RELIGION, 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, BOTANY and NATURAL HISTORY, 
FINE EDITIONS, POLITICAL BCONOMY, 


OLD, QUAINT, and CURIOUS, Ete., Etc. 
Send stamp for catalogué toA. J. CRAWFORD, 
P.O. Box 317. 312 N. Seventh St., ST. Louis, 


Attorney at Law, 
United States Commissioner 


Commissioner of Deeds 
For ALL the States and Territories. 


Commissioner for U. 8. Court 
of Claims at Washington, V.C.; 
Government Passport Agent 
at Chicago, Ill., and Notary b- 
lic. Acknowledgments, Affida- 


-24 dress all correspondence to or 
"| cali at 641 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS 


or ce and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


vits and Depositions taken. Ad- . 


103 State St., Chicago. 
ICAL 
DENTS 


are or. prepared for successful careers by a course com- 
bining actual practice with laboratory and clinical work. 
This and other advanced ideas are features of 

HARVEY MEDICAL COLLEGE, CHICAGO. 
Any interested in the study of medicine can obtain turther 
information from 


FRANCES DICKINSON, M. D., 167-171 Clark Street, Chicago. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
The School of Medicine of the University of Illinois. 
(OPPOSITE COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL) 

years’ graded course. First two years largely labora- 

— af nm last two years largely clinical work. Laboratory 

and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Persons interested in 

medical education are invited to investigate this college. For 
information apply to Dr, Wm. Allen Pusey, Secretary, 

108 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Instruction by mail, adapted to every one, 
tll y Methods approved by Jead- LA 


ingeducaters. Experienced 
instruct- 


dents and graduates 
everywhere. Seven 
years of success. Full 
articalars free. 
UE CORRESPONDEN 
Telephone Building, DETROIT, 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City, manufacture superior 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 
Readers Will confer a favor upon 


the manage- 
ment if they will kindl “Biblical 


Readshaw’s Forest Mills paleo 
Flour (wheat meal). Made from 


White Winter Wheat, cleansed 


ress, 
E. H. Readshaw, Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE BIRECT LINE 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Indianapolis Louisville 


ALL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago, 


W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J. REED, 
Vice-Pres. aud Gen’! Mgr. Gen'l Pass. Agent. 


between 


THROUGH SLEEPERS TO WASHINGTON 
AND BALTIMORE. 

Leaving Chicago at 2: 45 A.M.. sleeper ready in 
Dearborn Station at 9 : 30 P.M. 

Only line to the famous health resots, WEST 
BADEN, FRENCH LIcK, and PAoLi SPRINGs (the 
latter very popular with school-teachers). 

FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT« 


| AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROA 

n Illustrated «—< 


D 


Catalogue 


Containing miniature 
reproductions will be {}: 
sent free post paid on 
receipt of one 2 ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels, 
Geni. Pass'r. Agt. Grand. 
Central Station.Newdork. 


A FIRST CLASS LINE 
FOR FIRST CLASS TRAVEL. 


g 


“Es 


THE 
NIAGARA 


The Route of 
THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 


A luxurious fast train running between 


Chicago New York Boston 
City Ticket Office, 
Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


“ST. CLAIR TUNNEL” 


Through solid vestibuled train service ; First 
and Second Class Coaches and Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars in connection with the Lehigh V: 
Railroad System daily between 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


and PHILADELPHIA 
via Niagara Falls and Buffalo 


Through Pullman Sleeping Car Service daily 
between Chicago, Detroit, Mt. Clemens, Saginaw 
Valley, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Boston, Canadian 
and New England Points via Montreal. 

‘For rates, sleeping car reservations, folders, 
etc., apply to ticket agents of the company. 

Cuas. M. Hays, General Manager, 


Geo. B. Reeve, General Traffic Manager, 
W. E. Davis, G. P. & T. A., : 


E, H. Hucues, A. G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 


Montes 


| 
r 
A 
TRUNK 
MICHIGAN 


SPENCERIAN 


The StandardAmerican Brand. Est. 1860 
-six dif- 


eren 
action, for all styles of writing, Io cents 


sent postpaid on receipt of 
Ask for 26 Card. 


Spencerian PenCo., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


Always use the best. 
The Best:Pens are 


LEADING STYLES: 
Fine Points, Al, 128, 333. 


Business Pens, 048, 14, 130. 
Blunt Points, 122, 280, 1743. 
Broad Points, 239, 313, 442. 
Turned up Points, 256, 477, 531. 
Vertical Writers, 556, 570, 621. 
'A GREAT VARIETY OF OTHER STYLES. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John St., N. Y. 


Distilled Water 
Prevents Disease. 


Absolutely pure water, free from organic vegetable or 
animal matter, absorbs and carries off impurities in the 
system. The only absolutely pure water, aerated with 
fterilized air, is made by 


The Sanitary Still. 


This simple apparatus is made of pure copper, lined 
with block tin, and is indestructible. It fits any stove 
and is as easily managed as a tea-kettle. Four sizes, 
from $10 up. Write for booklet. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 


112 North Green Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


644466444 


Why “Ideal”? 


Because — it is easily filled, easily 
kept clean — the ink flows freely, 
but not too fast—any kind of 
writing may be done with it— 
and it is always ready for use. 
Good reasons for calling it... 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 


Fountain Pen 
Money back if you want it. 


Send at once for an Mlustrated Price-list with testi- 
montals (if your dealer will not supply you), 
and order of us. Mention 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 
. 157 Broadway, New York. 
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For $$ 


© 
in 10 weeks at your own home, Regular Price, $5.00. & 


~ ee ever published. In use in every country in Europe. and enthusiastically endorsed bythe leading edu- 
cators of the world. Thirty minutes a duy for ten weeks will enable you to read, te and speak a foreign language. 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY, upon receipt of $3.50, we will send 1 complete set of 
* Books of the Rosenthal Method for yn Study at home (French, German or Spanish) 
Ree 


\S\. A BY THE ROSENTHAL METHOD, the most simple, natural and practical system of language study ° 


OOOO 


Membership in Correspondence School, which entitles you to the privilege of consulting the eminent linguist, Dr. 


Send us $3.50 for complete set of books with membership, and if upon receipt you are not satisfied, return them and we will > 


> enthal, |ate Prof. Uni. of Berlin, author of the Rosenthal Method, and to free correction of exercises. Regular price $5. 

5 promptly refund your money. State language desired. Booklet. “A Revolution in the Study of Foreign Languages,” free. > 
3 THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 433 Central Park West, New York. 


Safe Storage 


AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY. 


Use of faultless material, most perfect devices 
and advanced methods of construction make the 
Safety Deposit Vaults of The Hlinois Trust Safety 
Deposit Co. the most secure in this country. 

With greatest my are most spacious and ele- 
gant appointments for the convenience of patrons. 

These by highest in the 
building of safety deposit vaults. 

All ‘ase invited to inspect them. No obligation 
need be felt to transact any business. We will feel 
amply repaid for the showing by the favorable com- 
ments that will follow an examination. 


ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK Popular prices prevail. 
Corner Jackson and La Salle Sts., ' : ROBERT BOYD, 


CHICAGO. Secretary and Manager. 


ICAGC SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
French, Special 30 day Offer — 
“SS 

Located in the New Building of the . 
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Multiply Church Powe 


By an alert corps of reporters and an efficient editorial man- 
agement THe Cuurcu Economist collects and places before 
its readers up-to-date pointers as to the best conduction of 
the Church and its affairs, thus multiplying its power many 
times. Laymen, as well as’ ministers, are interested in this 
matter. If you want sample copies sent to the address of 
anyone, so direct us, and it shall be done. We gladly send 
the paper out upon its merits, feeling reasonably sure of 
gaining a subscriber where we can induce a careful examina- 
tion. 


Some of Many Letters of Approval ..... 
THERE ARE OTHERS 


SUBEORIBED FOR ALL HIS OFFICERS. 


Mooredale, Pa., October 11, 1897. 
Church Economist Publishing Co., 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Sirs: Inclosed find $1.00 for ten names for 
ten weeks. I have taken Zhe Economist from the 
very first, because it supplies a real need, and I 
would gladly give up any one of the eighteen 
different papers and magazines which come to my 
study rather than Zhe Economist. . Thanking 
you again for your excellent, well edited, and help- 
ful paper, I am, very sincerely, 

(REv.) H. G. STOETZER. 


WORTH TEN DOLLARS. 


Epworth Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Cleveland, O., Oct. 19, 1897. 
Church Economist Publishing Co., 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen: I am glad to be numbered among 
yoursubscribers. One issueof Zhe Economist which 
was put into my hands by a friend contained an 
article worth more to me than ten years’ subscrip- 
tion would have cost. The pastor or official member 
who wishes to bring things to pass will find it 
invaluable. Very truly yours, 

WaRD BEECHER PICKARD. 


BISHOP C. C. McCABE DELIGHTED. 


Methodist Book Concern, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28, 1897. 
Editor of The Church Economist. 

Dear Sir: Iam delighted with your paper. It 
deals with a question great enough to demand a 
separate organ. Cordially yours, 

C. C. McCase. 


EAGER TO READ EVEN THE BACK NUMBERS. 
The Tabernacle, 
Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 6, 1897. 
Editor of Zhe Church Economist. 

Dear Sir: I have enjoyed immensely reading all 
the back numbers sent me according to my sub- 
scription. I should be glad to get numbers three and 
nine, which you say you are out of, even at 25 cents 
a number, Very sincerely yours, 

SyDNEY H. Cox, Assistant Pastor. 


WE ARE ONLY GETTING UNDER WAY. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 14, 1897. 
Editor of Zhe Church Economist. 

Dear Sir: The ten weeks’ trial for ten cents has 
more than convinced me that Zhe Church Economist 
is a good thing. You have set a rapid pace. If 
you can keep it up, you will deserve a wide circula- 
tion. Here is my dollar for one year beginning 
with Vol. 1, No. 26. Very truly, 

(REv.) W. L. StoucH. 


THE CHURCH ECONOMIST is the only paper in the world devoted to the intelligent, efficient, and 


methodical administration of the affairs of the Church. 


It is wholly unsectarian. 


The nominal price of $1.00 will bring it to you once every week for a full year. 


Trial subscription, ten weeks, ten cents. 


Sample copies can be had for the asking. 


Church Economist Publishing Co. 117’ Fifth Ave., New York 


P. S.—Solicitors wanted, men or women, on liberal commission. One agent took 110 subscriptions 


in four days. Write for terms. 
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McClure’s Magazine 
For the Coming Year. 


McCuure’s MAGAZINE enters upon its fifth year with a circulation of 300,000 copies a month. 

It shrinks from no expense to secure the best in literature and art. As an illustration of the 
editorial policy, it may be stated that it frequently pays as high as one thousand dollars for an article or’ 
a story, and that between thirty and forty articles and stories costing one thousand dollars each have 
been engaged and will be published within two years in the magazine. We believe that an equal claim 
could be made by no other periodical in the world. 

In order to be foremost in the field of art, the publishers have organized the most complete art 
department possessed by any magazine. This is under the leadership of Mr. A. F. Jaccacr, who not 
only draws upon the foremost artists of the world, but has a staff of engravers and specialists under his 
immediate personal supervision, so that from the momenta picture is drawn until it is printed, specialists 
have charge of every step. It is of particular importance to us that we own and operate our own print- 
ing plant; not only have we the best and newest presses, but we absolutely control every part of the 
work and processes in the pressroom, and skilled representatives of the art department, assisted by first- 


class pressmen, watch the presses hour by hour while the enormous editions are being printed. 
While taking a foremost position in the field of art, we also plan to maintain our supremacy in 
the distinctive branches of literature which we have made our own. 


Rudyard Kipling has written for the Christ- 
mas number a complete novelette of Indian life, 
a tale of a clouded tiger, entitled ‘‘ The Tomb of 
his Ancestors.” Mr. Kipling will also contribute 
other stories and several poems. 

Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, As- 
sistant Secretary of War under Mr. Stanton, will 
furnish his reminiscences of men and events of the 
Civil War, the most important contribution to 
recent history that has been made in a quarter of a 
century. It will be illustrated from unpublished 
photographs from the Government War collection. 

Mark Twain has furnished an account of his 
journey from India to South Africa, mainly from 
the diary written during his recent trip around the 
world. This will be illustrated by A. B. Frost and 
Peter Newell. 

Anthony Hope’s sequel to “‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda” will begin in December; it is entitled 
“Rupert of Hentzau” and is even more powerful 
and dramatic a romance than his first novel. * 


Short stories will appear from time to time by 
Octave Thanet, by William Allen White, of the 
Emporia Gazette (whose tales of boy life are 
worthy to rank with Aldrich’s ‘‘Story of a Bad 
Boy” and Mark Twain’s ‘*Tom Sawyer”), by 
Bret Harte and a good many story writers, new 


_and old. 


In the field of science we shall have many im- 
portant contributions, such as an interview with 
Lord Kelvin on some of the problems of recent 
science, W. H. Preece telegraphing without wires, 
Edison’s latest achievement in extracting iron ore 
by magnetism, Walter Savage Landor’s ex- 
plorations and adventures in unknown Thibet, and 
an account of a trip in the Holland Submarine 
boat. 

Historical portraiture will, as heretofore, have 
a foremost place, and hitherto unknown portraits 
of some of the great men of our history will be 
printed. In this series will appear portraits of 
Adams, Calhoun, Jefferson, Lincoln and others. 


There 1s no magazine that gives as much new, entertaining, instructive and stimulating reading 
as McCture's. The price is $1 a year, 10 cents a copy. The contents of the two volumes which make 
up the year would form twenty octavo books (not one of these books could be sold through the trade for 


less than $1.50). 


S. McCLURE COMPANY, 


141-155 East Twenty-Fifth Street, 


New York City. 
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Companion’s New Year’s Number. 


The YO uths 


** Every week a New Companion.’’ 
‘The Companion is equal in amount to that contained 
in a J2mo volume of one hundred and seventy-five pages. And how few books have the 


variety, interest and value that characterize The Companion! ‘The paper has been a household 
word and a family friend for more than seventy years, The following Ee padtial let of comtelbudors 
indicates the strength and attractiveness of next year’s volume: 


Statesmen. Story-Cellers. 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
HON. THOMAS B. REED. ; W. D. HOWELLS. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
HON. GEORGE F, HOAR. I. ZANGWILL. 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN ANDAVA. MARY E. WILKINS. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. CY WARMAN. 


HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


And more than One Hundred Other Eminent Men and Women. 
A Charming Calendar, in 12 Colors, Embossed in Gold, Given to Each New Subscriber. 
This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in 


Art Stores for less than $1.00. “It consists of three folding parts, each giving a delightful 
picture appropriate to the months it represents. IIs size is }0 x 24 inches. “ W UG & 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with 
An name and address, and $1.75, will receive : Art 
FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is 


received till January 1, 1898; 
Important FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers; | Calenda 


FREE —The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a superior production to any 
of the famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. Itisa 

Offer. superb ornament for the home and a costly gift—free to New ee Free. 

And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a Full Year, to Jan. 1, 1899. 


BA. PACACACACA 


Our Prospectus for the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Founded by LITTELL ih 1844. 


ACE 


1898 


ARE REPRESENTED IN ITs PAGES. 


Reproduces without abridgment the ablest 
THE LIVING AGE, articles from the Leading _ British reviews, 


magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary ‘Supplement, containing Readings from 
American 


Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 


EPOCH -MAKING STORY.” 


“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
noyel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and it will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 


This novel, in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDEs, 
aroused the greatest interest, attracting 
the attention of litterateurs both in 
France and England. A vivid portrayal 
of life in a French industrial town, it is 
interesting alike as a social study, and 
as a realistic, yet delicate story of 
modern life. 


Its literary and ethical qualities are 
so unusual that LES ANNALEs LITTER- 
AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
“An Epoch-Making Story.” 

THE LONDON ATHENUM character- 
izes it “a work of fine and searching 
analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
a perfume which is exquisite and pos. 
sesses no disquieting element.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 


Free «witt ALL HER HEART.” 
To all New Subscribers to The Living 
Age for 1898, will be sent Free the eight 
numbers w3 1897 containing the first in- 

stalments o 

“WITH ‘ALL HER HEART.” 


Choicest——_- 

Literature at Club Prices. 
For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
Magazine (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
sent for a year; or, for $8.00 THE LIv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s magazine. 


Published Weekly at 86.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 


[ss 


Represents every department of Knowledge ant Progress. 
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Globe Card 
Index File. 


tion—anything—on any subject. ve wt 
& You can pick out a desired address, 
mame, quotation, account, cost, stock 
record,ina moment J 
#& A perfect index to anything you 
will ever need a second time. % wt vt 


Send for a2 catalogue—illustrated—of the Globe Card 
Index File and Globe Business Furniture. . .. « 


The Globe Company, Cincinnati. 
Cor. fulton and Pearl Sts., New York. 


FOR HOME ORj{BUSINESS 


Fifteen Years’ 


Experience 
Is Embodied in the 


60 tie 
$32.00 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE C. 


Send for 
Catalogue No. 6096. 


The Prentiss Clock «>. ‘Dey St. 


Improvement Co. Y. City. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co. 
: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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R. KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES, AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDOLINS AND a 
GUITARS. A $7.00 z GIVEN FREE 
% =©toeach person interested in 
Any one interested in the subject of man- BOOK of % subscribing to the Eugene 
dolins and guitars can obtain a beautiful 
book about free by writing to Lyon EUGENE as$t.co will entitle the donor 
& Healy, Chicago. It contains portraits of to this handsome volume 
over 100 leading artists, together with frank FIELD'S (cloth bound, sise 
expressions of their opinion of the new 1897 . ecription to the fund toward 
model Washburn Instruments. Descriptions $  =©building a monument to the 
of all grades of Washburns, from POEMS< Beloved Poet of 
the cheapest ($15.00) upwards, are given, to- Sendscuniie tise. for the noble contribu 
gether with @ succinct account’ of the polute 3 trated by ctthe the world's greatest artists 
orld’s Greatest could not have been 
of excellence which every music lover should 7 © manufactured for less than $7. 
see that his mandolin or guitar possesses. Ad- Adéress EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, & 
dress, Dept. M, Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash 41a Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago, Ill. : 
Avenue, Chicago. SOHO 
Mention this journal, as advertisement is inserted as our contribution. 
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Chree Clomen 


The Latest and Greatest Poem of ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Author of ‘‘Poems of Passion,’’ ‘‘Poems of Pleasure,’’ ‘‘Maurine,’’ ‘‘Custer and Other Poems,”’’ 
Women, and Emotions,’’ ‘‘How Salvator Won,’’ and ‘‘ Beautiful Land of Nod.”’ 


A Perfect Christmas Gift 


“THREE WOMEN” is a powerful narrative poem, replete 
with intense human interest, pathos and trenchant satire-—a 


& beautiful story of the loves, lives and influences exercised by Zs 


©O©OOO 
© 


three women of distinct types. The characters taking part 
in this striking social drama are strongly drawn but true to 
nature, and the charming verse is written in the brilliant 
author’s original and fascinating style. It is undoubtedly the 
crowning achievement of her life. 


A Presentation Edition of over two hundred pages, 12mo, printed from 

in dainty art binding with gold tops, beautifully embellished cover ° 

and securely packed in a specially designed ornamental box. Pr ice, $1.50 


For sale by Rookseliers generally; CONKEY COMPANY, Publishers, 


or be sent, 
341-351 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK: 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, the initial number of which appeared 


January 1, 1897, is edited by the members of the Divinity Faculty of the 


University of Chicago. It was introduced to the theological world with simple 
and definite aims. 

The diversity of modern scholarship and wide range of theological investi- 
gation demand a journal which shall serve as a medium of communication 
among all workers in the field of theological thought. 

The JournaL oF THEOLOGY fills these requirements. It propagates no set 
of ideas, nor is it limited by any narrow bounds, but, on the contrary, seeks to 
be the medium of scientific investigation and carefully considered thought in 
the almost boundless field in which it stands. It offers to scholars of all phases 
of theological opinion, from all fields of theological investigation, an opportunity 
to contribute for publication the results of their thought and work. 

The purposes of this journal have already met with cordial recognition 
from a large circle of eminent theologians. The contents of the first volume, 
aggregating over 1000 pages, and including contributions from eminent theo- 
logical scholars, testify to this fact. 

One of the most valuable features is the department devoted to the 
announcement and review of new and important publications along the lines of 
theological thought. This department alone makes the journal indispensable 
to all interested in these subjects. 

While the contents of successive numbers will vary somewhat in character, 
it is expected that each will, in general, contain: 

1. Articles occupying about one-half of the whole number of pages. 

2. Documents containing material hitherto unedited or at present’ inac- 
cessible. 

3. Notes upon special topics in theology in the broad sense above outlined. 

4. Reviews of recent theological books. 

5. Abstracts of current periodical literature. 


6. Bibliography —classified according to departments. ~ 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 1897. - 


Vol. I. JANUARY. No. 1. 
THEOLOGICAL AGNOSTICISM. By THE REv. ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., : I-15 

D.Tu., LL.D., - - 16-37 
THE SCOPE OF AND IN THE ay 


A. Brices, D.D., - - 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SACRED BOOKS: SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR A PREFACE 
TO THE HIsTORY OF THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE. By THE REV. ALLAN MENZIES, D.D., 71-94 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF F. J.A. HORT. By THE REv. W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., 95-117 


RECENT TENDENCIES IN THEOLOGICAL By H. 
StronG, D.D., LL.D., : - 118-136 


CRITICAL NOTES. Habakkuk 3:10, 11, 15, by WILLIAM HaYEs WarD, D.D., LL.D., Editor 
of “* The Jndependent,” New York. Suggestions Concerning the Original Text and Struc- 
ture of Amos 1:3—2:5, by WILLIAM R. HARPER, Pu.D., D.D., LL.D., President and 
Head Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures, the University of Chicago. 
Peter's Sojourn in Rome, by THE REV. ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D., Professor of Church 
History, Union Theological Seminary, New York. St. Paul’s Use of dixavodv, by THE REV. 
E. P. GouLp, S.T.D., Professor Mone Testament Literature and Divinity 


38-70 


School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, - - - - 137-158 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. - - - - - - 159-246 
CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE, - - - 247-270 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. By W. Muss-ARNOLT,~— - - - - - - - - 271-288 


Vol..1. APRIL. No. 2. 


THE SPECULATIVE OF By THE REv. A. P. 
MaRTIN, D.D., LL.D., - - 289-297 


APOLOGETICS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By THE REv. A. M. FArIrRBAIRN, D.D., 298-311 


STYLE AS AN ELEMENT IN DETERMINING THE AUTHORSHIP OF OD TES- 
TAMENT DOCUMENTS. By SAMuEL Ives Curtiss, PH.D., D.D., - - 312-327 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE INQUIRY CONCERNING THE GENUINENESS 
OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES. By BERNHARD WEIss, Dr. TH. & PHIL., - - 


IS CHRISTIANITY FITTED TO BECOME THE By THE REV 
HENRY Barrows, D.D., - - 


328-403 


- - 


404-423 
DOCUMENTS. Protevangelium Jacobi. From an Armenian Manuscript in the Likeny a the 


Mechitarists in Venice. By PROFESSOR FRED C. CONYBEARE, M.A., - - 424-442 


CRITICAL NOTES. On the Forensic Meaning of dixavoobvn, by WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS, 
D.D., LL.D. A Stricture on Schaff’s Account of Servetus, by S.C. MITCHELL, M.A. 
The Need of a New Theology, by LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D., - - - - - 443-464 


405-534 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By W. Muss-ARNOLT,~— - - - - - 555-576 


» Vol. I. JULY. No, 3. 
THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. By PROFESSOR CHARLES M. MEAD, Pu.D., D.D.,_—- 577-600 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE QUARTODECIMANS. By James DruMMon»D, LL.D., 601-657 


ERICK McCurpy, Pu.D., . - - 658-691 


THE SCOPE OF PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF GRACE, By GeorcE H. GILBER‘, PH.D., D.D., 692-699 


THE HISTORY OF THE ORIGINAL PURITAN THEOLOGY OF NEW ENGLAND, 
1620-1720. By PROFESSOR FRANK HUGH Foster, PH.D., D.D., - - 700-727 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL OF ISRAELITES. 
By PROFESSOR FRANTS Dr. TH. & PHIL., - - - 728-74 
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‘ TABLE OF CONTENTS, 1897.— Continued. 
Vol. I. SJULY.— Continued. 


No. 3 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE FUTURE LIFE IN HOMER. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, PH.D., 741-757 


CRITICAL NOTES. The So-called Agrapha, by JAMES Harpy Ropes. The Hebrew LEcclesi- 


asticus, by THE REV. Hope W. B.D.,  - - - - - - - 758-786 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, - - - - - - - - - 787-847 
CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE, - : - - - - : - - - 848-857 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By W. Muss-ARNOLT,~— - - - - - - - 858-882 
Vol. I. OCTOBER. No. 4. 


THE GROWTH OF THE P®SHITTA VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Illus- 
trated from Old Armenian and Georgian Versions. FRED C. Cony- 


BEARE, M.A., . - - - - : - - - - 883-912 

PRoFEssoR H. G. MIfCHELL, D.D., - - 913-926 
ALEXANDRIA AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. By stl naaen JAMES STEVENSON 

Riccs, D.D., - - - - : - 927-949 
JONATHAN EDWARDS’ “IDEALISM.” With special reference to the essay of “Of Being,” 

and to writings not in his collected works. By PROFESSOR EGBERT C. SMyTH, D.D.,  - 950-964 
ETHICS OF THE STATE. By Presipent D. B. Purinton, - - - 965-997 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, - - 998-1115 
CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE, - - - - - - 1116-1129 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By W. Muss-ARNOLT, - 1130-1150 


$3.00 a Year. 


Single Copies, 75 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
Remittances should be made payable to the University of Chicago. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Rev. Lyman ~ Pastor Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N 
E, B. , LL.D., Brown University, Provi- 
lence 
we D.D., Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
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THe LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 

half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 

the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
. profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family 
one Full Year. 

This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. 

10 Bars White Woollen 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder (full Ibs.) 1.20 


An unequalled laundry luxury. 


4 Bars Honor Soap. . 

1-4 Doz. Soap 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless 
beautifier. 


1-4 Doz. Greme Oatmeal ToiletSoap . .25 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap . .25 
1-4 Doz. Larkin’s TarSoap . . . . 
1-4 Dos. Sulphu — the hair. 
1 Bottle, 1 oz., 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 Jar, 2 ozs., Mi GoldCream . 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 
1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder .. . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap 
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Allfor $10. ... .$ 
You get the Premium you select, gratis. 


TheLarkinPlan 
GIVES You the Beautiful Desk 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for = year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


HE “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK. Solid Oak throughout. Hand-rubbed 
A finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 feet high, is 2% feet wide, 
writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


If, after 30 Days’ Trial, the ~purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 

and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10}; if not, notif 

us goods are subject to our order. We make no charge for what you have enh 
ou remit _in advance, u will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment 

order is received. ey refunded promptiy ff the Bow or Premium not prove all Safe 

delivery guaranteed. 

og- Many youths and maidens easily earn a “ Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, by dividing the 

contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed retail prices. This 

provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the premium as “a middleman’s 

profit.” The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. ~ 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Fifteen Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Bstablished 1875. Incorporated 1892. Capital, $500,000. 


Nore.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. ‘make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of excellent 
laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know 
‘they carry out what they promise.—7he /ndependent, New York, 
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For Good Health 


To Heal all Pain, 
To Control all Hemorrhages, 
To Subdue all Inflammations, 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The genuine is put up in bottles only, enclosed in buff _ weeee, 
A vor D SUBSTITUTES— Weak, Worthless. 
_ "Note our name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond’ ~ Extract Co., New York and London. 


AN IMPROVEMENT AFFIXED ONLY TO 


SEND FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE 


TESMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, NEW-YORK,U.S.A 


UPON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia 


Published by J. B. Lippincott CoMPANy, 
has been thoroughly revised and brought 


UP-TO-DATE. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AND CAN BE PURCHASED UPON 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Illustrated circular and terms of sale 
sent upon application. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Agencies in New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 
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iving. 

Seek by natural living to be well and happy. Disorders of 
the body cannot be helped by medicines unless the abuses 
stop. When that is done the individual is on the right road to 
recovery. 

Daily bodily ails slowly add up, until a day of reckoning comes 
in the shape of a spell of sickness, expensive to the pocket and 
always a considerable push down the hill in more ways than one. 
It sometimes seems difficult to find where the trouble lies until 
coffee and tea are abandoned, and a plain diet taken on. 


POSTUM CEREAL 
... Food Coffee ... 


Is Natural Coffee made of grains. |t heals the system suffering 
from the effects of coffee and unnatural living. 


Insist on having the genuine Post- | Postum Cereal Food Coffee is scien- 
um. Some stores are loaded with  titically prepared from the parts of the 
dishonest scramb | cereals that go directly to rebuild the 
pence.” | gray matter in the nerve cells. 


See the seals like those on the cor- | Its use in the place of coffee means 
ners printed in red on the packages. | health, pleasure, power, gold. 


If it has been served to you weak and unpalatable, don’t 
condemn the beverage because of the carelessness of the cook. 
Insist that it be made black and rich as Mocha, boiled 15 min- 
utes, not less. Serve hot, with cream, and you have a drink of 
magnificent flavor. 


Exports Nerves 


MAKES y Pure Food 
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